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Art. I. Not Paul, but Jesus. By Gamaliel Smith, Esq. 
8vo. 404 pp. 12s. Hunt. 1823. 

Art. II. A Defence of the Apostle St. Paul against the Ac- 
cusation of Gamaliel Smith, Esq. in a recent Publication, 
entitled ‘“‘ Not Paul, but Jesus.” By the Rev. T. 8S. Hughes, 
B.D. Late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Chris- 
tian Advocate in that University, andl. Examining Chaplain 
tothe Lord Bishop of Peterborough. Part I. 8vo. 120 pp. 
3s.6d. Rivingtons. 1823. 

Art. III. The Doctrinal Harmony of the New Testament 
exemplified ; by a Comparison of the Epistles of St. Paul * 
with the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles of the other Apostles. 
To which is added, a Letter to the Author of a Buok, en- 
titled, ‘*‘ Not Paul, but Jesus.” By Edward William Grin-. 
field, M.A. Minister of Laura Chapel, Bath. L2mo. 120 pp. 
4s.6d. Cadell. 1824. 


Gamaliel Smith is understood to be the nom de guerre of 
Jeremy Bentham: and the work which has been ushered 
into the world with this mysterious anagram is worthy of the. 
author of Church of Englandism. What can have occurred 
to put the old gentleman on the alert? Is the business of the 
constitution-monger at an end?! Is codification out of fashion, 
and the Chrestomathic School still-born? Or are the signs of 
the times alarming? The cause of infidelity and radicalism 
on the decline, and some extraordinary effort required, in 
these days of peace and plenty, to fan the cooling embers of 
atheism and treason? We shall not presume to answer these 
questions; but content ourselves with wishing, that in his. 
future works against religion, Mr. Bentham may haye re- 
course to the same obstetrical aid to which he applies ,in 
matters of politics and law. Several of his earlier produc- 
tions were rendered readable and intelligible by M. Dumoat, 
The jacobinical absurdities of the Westminster Review, are, 
varnished over by some practised pamphleteers, But in theo-, 
logy, ‘‘ the mighty mother” toils ‘‘ unaided and alone.” Her 
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reasonings are too profound to be fathomed; her slang too 
ridiculous to be read without laughter; her nonsense, like 
Irish whiskey above proof, stronger than any stomach can 
digest, or any brain endure. We protest against this odious 
monopoly. If Mr. Leigh Hunt is too busy to turn his friend’s 
Biblical Criticism into verse, Mr. Carlile or Mr. Cobbett 
should be taken into pay, to shorten sentences, cut out repe- 
titions, and soften down cant phrases. The volume now 
before us contains upwards of four hundred pages; the 
greater part of no use to any one but the owner. ‘To make 
this blasphemy a little more portable, to lend the old gentle- 
man “ lighter wings to fly,” would be a dutifal and praise- 
worthy task in any of his adopted children. While they 
treat their venerable parent with such disrespectful neglect, 
reviewers can do no more than skim the cream of bis lucu- 
brations, aud present it unchurned to their readers. 

The sum and substance then of ‘* Not Paul, but Jesus,” is 
as follows:—lIts author affects to believe in Jesus Christ; 
to receive the Gospels as authentic histories, and to entertain 
the highest respect fer the lessons they contain. But with the 
Acts of the Apostles he wages open war. He declares St. 
Paul to be an impostor, the great corrupter of the religion of 
Jesus, the constant enemy of his faith and his followers ; 
never acknowledged as a brother by the other apostles, and 
persecuted throughout his whole career by the Christians. 
All this is discovered in the Acts, and deduced from them 
with great parade of logical accuracy. ‘They are supposed to 
have been written by a partizan of St. Paul, as a vindication 
of his conduct, rather than a narrative of his life; and such 
is the ingenuity of Gamaliel Smith, Esq. that from this vin- 
dication itself he convicts the Apostle of treason and per- 
jury, and wonders that the discovery escaped Newton and 
Locke. 

Throughout the whole of these four hundred pages there is 
one, and only one, plausible objection, This objection is so 
ou that it must strike every reader; so old that it is noticed 

»”y every commentator; and so trifling that it never has pro- 
duced, and never will produce, the slightest effect :—it rests 
upon an apparent discrepancy between Acts ix. 7, and Acts 
xxii. 9; in the former of which it is said, that the men which ° 
journeyed with Paul, on his road to Damascus, stoed speech- 
less ; “‘ hearing a voice, but seeing no man;” while in the 
latter the words are, “‘ they that were with me saw indeed 
the light and were afraid; but they heard not the voice of 
him that spake unto me.” The most probable explanation of 
this difficulty turns upon the indefinite meaning of the words 
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translated heard and voice. And distinguished critics have 
supposed that the companions of the Apostle heard a voice, 
bat could not distinguish the words of the speaker. Without 
inquiring into the merits of this interpretation, we would leave 
it to any rational sceptic to say. whether it is not more probable 
that such an interpretation should be correct, or that some 
error should have crept into the manuscripts, than that the 
writer of the Acts of the Apostles should have made two 
statements, so diametrically opposite to each other. Mr. 
Gamaliel Smith represents that writer as a deceiver, artfully 
adding a forged narrative, respecting St. Paul, to the au- 
thentic histories of Jesus Christ. Is it possible that such a 
person could have overlooked the discrepancy which appears 
on the face of the English translation of the Bible? Is it 
possible that weighty objections can exist against a volume 
which is reviled upon such pitiful pretences as these? So im- 
portant does it appear in the eyes of the author, that the pas- 
sages are printed in a table, called, with his usual felicity of 
phrase, ‘‘ the Conversion Table ;” and the binder is stricti 
enjoined to let it face the title page. Such a frontispiece is 
not unworthy of the solid contents of this work to which it 
introduces us. 

Having satisfied himself for the reasons already mentioned, 
that St. Paul was not miraculously converted on his road to 
Damascus, our author kindly undertakes to shew why he 
pretended to be so. We extract this most entertaining dis- 
covery. 3 


‘‘©CuHaptsr II, Outward Conversion—how produced—how 
planned. Section 1. Metive, Temporal Advantage— Plan. How 
flourishing the state of the church had at this period become, 
will be seen more fully in another place. Long before this period, 
numbers of converts, in Jerusalem alone, above three thousand. 
The aggregate, of the property belonging to the individuals, had 
been formed into one common fund: the management—too great 
a burthen for the united labours of the eleven Apostles, with their 
new associate Matthias—had, under the name so inappositely re- 
presented at present by the English word deacon, been committed | 
to seven trustees; one of whom, Stephen, had, at the instance of 
Paul, been made to pay, with his life, for the imprudence, with 
which he had, in the most public manner, indulged himself, in 
blaspheming the idol of the Jews—their temple. 

‘* Of that flourishing condition, Paul, under his original name of 
Saul, had all along been a witness. While carrying on against it 
that persecution, in which, if not the original instigator, he had 
been a most active instrument, persecuting (if he himself, in what 
he is made to say, in Acts xxii. 4, is to be believed) — taba 
ing unto the death, binding and one into prisons men 
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and women ;—while thus occupied, he could not, in the course of 
such his disastrous employment, have failed to obtain a consider- 
able insight into the state of their worldly affairs. 

*« Samaria—the field of the exploits and renown of the great sor- 
ceror Simon, distinguished in those times by the name of Magus— 
Samaria, the near neighbour and constant rival, not to say enemy, 
of Jerusalem ;—is not more than about five and forty miles distant 
from it. To Paul’s alert and busy mind, the offer made by the 
sorcerer, to purchase of the Apostles a share in the government of 
the church, could not have been a secret. . 

** At the hands of those rulers of the Christian Church, this 
offer had not found acceptance. Shares in the direction of their 
affairs were not, like those in the government of the British Em- 
pire in these our days, objects of sale. The nine rulers would not 
come into any such bargain; their disciples were not as cattle in 
their eyes: by those disciples themselves no such bargain would 
have been endured; they were not as cattle in their own eyes, 

“¢ But though the bargain proposed by the sorcerer did not take 
place, this evidence, which the offer of it so clearly affords—this 
evidence, of the value of a situation of that sort in a commercial 
point of view, could not naturally either have remained a secret to 
Paul, or failed to engage his attention, and present to his avidity 
and ambition a ground of speculation—an inviting field of en- 
terprize, . 

‘** From the time when he took that leading part, im the condem- 
nation and execution, of the too flamingly nek manager, of the 
temporal concerns of the associated disciples of that disastrous 
orator, by whom the preaching and spiritual functions might, with so 
much happier an issue, have been left in the hands of the Apostles. — 
From that time, down to that in which we find him, with letters in 
his pocket, from the rulers of the Jews in their own country, to 
the rulers of the same nation under the government of the neigh- 
bouring state of Damascus, he continued, according to the Acts 
(Acts ix. 1.) ‘ yet breathing out threatenings and slaughter against 
the disciples of the Lord.’ ‘ 

“ Of these letters, the object was—the employing the influence 
of the authorities from which they came, viz. the high priest and 
the elders, to the purpose of engaging those to whom they were ad- 
dressed, to enable him to bring in bonds, to Jerusalem from Da- 
mascus, all such converts to the religion of Jesus, as should have 
been found in the place last mentioned, 

** In his own person the author of the Acts informs us—that, by 
Saul, letters to this effect were desired. In a subsequent chapter, 
in the person of Paul, (viz. in the speech to the multitude by whom 
he had been dragged out of the temple, in the design of putting 
him to death) he informs us they were actually obtained. 

** It was in the course of this his journey, and with these letters in 
his pocket, that, in and by the vision seen by him while on the road 
—at that time and not earlier—his conversion was, according to 
his own account of the matter, effected. 
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‘* That which is thought to have been already proved, let it, at 
least for argument’s sake, be affirmed. Let us say accordingly — 
this vision-story was a mere fable. On this supposition, then, what 
will be to be said of those same letters oF the views in which 
they were obtained ?—of the use which was eventually made of 
them ?—of the purpose to which they were applied? For all these 

uestions one solution may serve. From what is known beyond 

ispute—on the one hand, of his former way of life and connexions 
—on the other hand, of his subsequent proceeding—an answer, of 
the satisfactoriness of which the reader will have to judge, may, 
without much expense of thought, be collected. ara 

* If, in reality, no such vision was perceived by him, no circum- 
stance remains manifest whereby the change which so manifestly 
and notoriously took place in his plan of life, came to be referred 
to that point in the field of time—in preference to any antecedent 
one. 

‘« Supposing, then, the time of the change to have been antece- 
dent to the commencement of that journey of his to Damascus 
—antecedent to the time of the application, in compliance with 
which his letter from the ruling powers at Jerusalem, the object of 
which was to place at his disposal the lot of the Christians at Da- 
mascus, was obtained ;—this supposed, what, in the endeavour to 
obtain this letter, was his object >? Manifestly to place in his power 
these same Christians: to pe them in his power, and thereby to 
obtain from them whatsoever assistance was regarded by him as 
necessary for the ulterior prosecution of his schemes, as above in- 
dicated. 

“On this supposition, in the event of their giving him that as- 
sistance, which, in the shape of money and other necessary shapes, 
he required—on this supposition he made known to them his de- 
termination, not only to spare their persons, but to join with them 
in their religion; and, by taking the lead in it among the heathen, 
(to whom he was, in several respects, so much better qualified for 
communicating it than any of the Apostles or their adherents), to 
promote it to the utmost of his power. An offer of this nature— 
was it in the nature of things that it should be refused? Whatso- 
ever was most dear to them—their own personal security, and the - 
sacred interests of the new religion, the zeal of which was yet flaming 
in their bosoms, concurred in pressing it upon their aceeptance. 

“‘ With the assistance thus obtained, the plan was—to become a 
declared convert to the religion of Jesus, for the purpose of set- 
ting himself at the head of it; and by means of the expertness he 
had acquired in the use of the Greek language, to preach, in the 
name of Jesus, that sort of religion, by the preaching of which, an 
empire over the minds of his converts, and, by that means, the 
power and. opulence to which he aspired, might, with the fairest 
prospect of success, be aimed at.” P,. 69. | 


The next section is headed, ‘* At Damascus, no such 
Ananias, PROBABLY ;” and the third section, ‘* On Damas- 
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cus journey—companions none.” The latter fact is indis- 
putable, in consequence of the omission of the names of 
those who journeyed with St. Paul. In the former case, 
however, the name of Ananias happens to have been pre- 
served, and even the name of the person in whose house 
Xnanias resided; our lawyer therefore suggests, that the 
number of Judas’s house, in the street called Straight, ought 
to have been recorded; and that the absence of such a spe- 
cification is fatal to the entire instrament!!! ‘Fhe sixth sec- 
tion is, if possible, more ingenious. 


“Section 6. Gamalicl—Had he part in Paul's Plan?— 
Gamaliel—in the working of this conversion, may it not be that 
Gamaliel—a person whose reality seems little exposed to doubt— 
had rather a more considerable share, than the above-mentioned 
unknown and unknowable Ananias. 

“« Gamaliel was ‘ a doctor of law'—a person of sufficient note to 
have been a member of the council, in which the chief priests, 
under the presidency of the high priest, took cognizance of the 
offence with which Peter and his associates had a little before this 
been charged, on the occasion of their preaching Jesus. Under 
this Gamaliel, had Paul, he so at least is made to tell us, studied, 
Between Paul and this Gamaliel, here then is a connexion: a con- 
nexion—of that sort, which, in all places, at all times, has existence 
—and of which the nature is every where and at all times so well 
understood—the connexion between protegé and protector. It 
was by authority from the governing fod , that Paul was, at this 
time, lavishing his exertions in the persecution of the Apostles and 
their adherents :—who then so likely, as this same Gamaliel, to 
have been the patron, at whose recommendation the commission 
was obtained? Of the cognizance which this Gamaliel took of 
the conduct and mode of life of the religionists in question—the 
result was favourable. ‘ Let them alone,’ were his words (Acts v. 
38.). The maintenance, derived by the protegé, on that same oc- 
casion, from the persecution of these innoxious men—this mainte- 
nance being at once odious, dangerous, and precarious, —while the 
maintenance, derivable from the taking a part in the direction of 
their affairs, presented to view a promise of being at once respect- 
able, lucrative, and permanent ;—what more natural then, that this 
change, from left to right, had for its origin the advice of this same 
patron ?—advice, to which, all things considered, the epithet good 
could not very easily be refused.” 


Having faithfully extracted these specimens of conjectural 
criticism, the remainder of Mr. Smith’s lucubrations need 
not detain us long. He asserts that “ neither the Divine 
commission nor the inward conversion of St. Paul were ever 
credited by the Apostles or their Jerusalem disciples.” That 
Barnabas was the sole means of that apparent recognition 
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which took place on Paul's first visit te Jerusalem, the Apostles 
being afraid to resist the recommendation of the wealthiest 
member of their church, and that wealthy individual being de- 
termined (for what reason Mr. Smith does not inform us) te 
patch up a treaty between St. Peter and St. Paul. He like- 
wise omits to mention whether Barnabas kept the secret after, 
and during the violent quarrel which occurred between him 
and St. Paul. But doubtless these omissions will be sup- 
plied in a future edition, ‘The main point is certain—as cer- 
tain as four hundred pages of ribaldry, lies, and nonsense can 
make it; and Mr. Bentham, or whatever other alias this 
writer may choose to assume, has no doubt that the Apostles, 
whom he affects to esteem and even patronize, were bullied by 
Barnabas and bribed by Paul into conniving at a gross im- 
posture, the obvious effect of which was, to undermine their 
own authority, divide their infant church, and corrupt the 
truth which had been committed to their charge. 

Many other discoveries are announced in the progress 
of the work. In one place Mr. Gamaliel informs us that 
“none of the Apostles ever quitted Jerusalem for any con- 
siderable length of time.” In another he throws a new 
light upon St. Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem; and assures us 
that the advice which he received from the Apostles, Acts 
xxi. 23, 24.—Do therefore this that we say to thee. We 
have four men which have a vow onthem. Them take, and 
purify thyself with them, and be at charges with them, 
&c. signified that he should make oath that he had never 
taught the Jews to forsake Moses. The advice was given 
under the idea that it would be indignantly rejected by Paul. 
But Paul consented to perjure himself athe than confess his 
guilt. And he was attacked in the Temple, and dragged 
away, and almost murdered, not by the Jews, but by the Chris- 
tians, from their indignation at so gross a falsehood. Whata 
heap of stuff is here! The oath, its falsehood (supposing it to 
have been ever dreamed of before the days of Gamaliel Smith) 
the purification which Mr. Smith conceives to be a ceremony 
somewhat akin to kissing the book, the indignation of the 
multitude at that oath when we are expressly told that this 
wrath arose from a different cause, the sudden and miracu- 
lous conyersion of Jewish persecutors into Jewish Christians, 
these are the feats of our learned writer in the second half 
of his ponderous tome ; and they defy all rivalry or imita- 
tion. 

“ Perjurious was the purpose of the exculpatory oath 
commenced by Paul in the 'Temple.” p. 254. Blasphemous 
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was the purpose of the nonsensical trash put forth by Ben- 
tham, under the name of Gamaliel Smith ! 

‘* Perjurious Paul,” is the heading, or running title of 
twenty of these infamous pages) As many more are desig- 
nated by the term “Simple Falsehoods,” and we suspect that 
it was nothing less than an error of the press, one of those 
oversights of human frailty from which we, and our authors 
and our readers so frequently suffer, that these words were 
not inserted conspicuously in the title page and prefixed to 
each of the sixteen chapters, and each of the eighty sections 
into which this volaminous piece of impertinence is divided. 
Having given suflicient specimens of the religious part of the 
performance ; we close our extracts with a bit of radicalism 
worthy of its venerable parent. On the subject of St. Paul 
at Ephesus; thus speaketh poor old Jeremy. 


“ The Judge by whom the principal cause was tried, and the 
plaintiffs nonsuited, is styled, we see ‘ the Town Clerk’ the more 
appropriate and respected title would not on this occasion have 
been ill-applied to him. Except what we have here been secing, 
we know nothing of him that is positive: but, seeing thus 
much of him, we see that he was an honest man: and an honest 
man is not ill pourtrayed by negatives. He had no coronet playing 
before his eyes: no overpaid places and sinecures for relatives, 
He had not been made judge, for publishing a liturgy of the church 
of Diana, with an embroidery composed of his own comments, — 
or for circulating, with anonymous delicacy, a pious warning, never 
to be absent from the shrine of Diana, when the sacred cup was 
proffered by the hands of holy priests. Accordingly when the 
charge of b/asphemy was brought before him,—being a heathen, he 
found no difficulty in treating it, in that gentle and soothing mode, 
in which, when, from the bosom of an established church it enters 
into a man, the spirit, which calls itself the spirit of Christianity, 
renders him so averse to the treating it. If, when his robes were 
off, he spoke of Diana what we now think of her,—he did not, 
when they were on, foam or rave, or declare—that all, who would 
not swear to their belief in her, were not fit to believed or so much 
as fit to live. 

‘* By him, one man was not robbed of his rights, because another 
man, when called upon as a witness, refused to perjure himself. By 
him, a man was not refusedto be heard as a witness, nor refused 
protection for the fruits of his industry, nor deprived of the guar- 
dianship of his children, because he waited to see Diana, before he 
declared himself a believer in her existence. In the open theatre 
was pronounced the judgment we have seen.’ He did not, by 
secret sittings, deprive men of the protection of the public eye. 
He did not, we may stand assured—for we sce how far the people 
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of Ephesus were from being tame enough to endure it—he did not 
keep men’s property in his hands, to be plundered by himself, his 
children, or his creatures, till the property was absorbed, and the 
proprietors sent broken-hearted to their graves. He did notfor 
the people of Ephesus would not have endured it—wring out of 
distress a princely income, on pretence of giving decisions, declar- 
ing all the while his matchless incapacity for every thing but prating 
or raising doubts. He did not display,—he could not have dis- 
played—the people of Ephesus could not have endured it—any 
such effrontery, as, when a judicatory was to sit upon his conduct, 
to sit himself down in it, and assume and carry on the management 
of it. He would not have sought impunity—for if he had sought 
it in Ephesus, he would not have found it there—he would not 
have sought impunity, in eyes lifted up to heaven, or streaming 
with crocodile tears. 

‘Thus much as to his negative merits. But, we have seen 
enough of him, to see one great positive one, When, from the in- 
exhaustible source of inflammation, a flame was kindled,—he did not 
fan the flame,—he quenched it. 

‘« The religion of Diana having thus come upon the carpet, a re- 
flection which could not be put by, is—spite of all efforts of the 
church-silversmiths, in how many essential points, negative as they 
are, the religion of Diana had, on the ground of usefulness, the ad- 
vantage of that, which is the religion of Paul, and és called the re- 
ligion of Jesus. Diana drove no men out of their senses, by pictures 
or preachments of never-ending torments. On pretence of saving 
men from future sufferings, no men were consigned by it to present 
ones. No mischievous, no pain-producing, no real vice, was pro- 
moted by it. It compelled no perjury, no hypocrisy: it rewarded 
none. It committed, it supported, it blenel, it lauded, no depre- 
dation, no oppression in any shape: it plundered no man of the 
fruits of his industry, under the name of tithes. For the enrich- 
ment of the sacred shrines,—moncy, in any quantity, we may ven- 
ture to say, received: received, yes: but in no quantity extorted. 
One temple was sufficient for ‘hat goddess. Believing, or not be- 
lieving in her divinity,—no men were compelled to pay money, 
for more temples, more priests, or more shrines. 

“ As to the religion of Jesus, true it is, that so long as it con- 
tinued the religion of Jesus, all was good government, all was equa- 
lity, all was harmony : free church, the whole; established church, 
none: monarchy, none; constitution, democratical. Constitutive 
authority, the whole community : legislative, the Apostles of Jesus ; 
executive, the Commissioners of the Treasury: not Lords Com- 
missioners, appointed by a King Herod, but trustees or stewards ; 
for such should have been the word, and not deacons,—agents 
elected by universal suffrage. In this felicitous state, how long it 
continuedwe know not. What we do know, is—that, in the 
fourth century, despotism took possession of it, and made an in- 
strument of it. Becoming esta/lished, it became noxious,—pre- 
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ponderantly noxious. For, where established is the adjunct to it, 
what does re/igion mean? what but depredation, corruption, op- 
pression, hypocrisy? depredation, corruption, oppression, hypo- 
crisy—these four: with delusion, in all its forms and trappings, 
for support. P, 389. 


And this is close reasoning. ‘This is the man in comparison 
with whom Locke had no-acuteness, and Newton no discern- 
ment. ‘This is the “ illustrious” Mr. Bentham of the West- 
minster Review, whose disciples are to give the law on 
politics and religion, whose Chrestomathic is to abolish the 
Propria que martbus, and re-organize perishing Britain, and 
who is employed at this moment in finding sense for a score 
of silly scribblers who believe that the trash which we nau- 
seate in the Black Dwarf and the’ Examiner will be greedily 
swallowed in a new Quarterly Review. Dr. Kitchiner, Mr. 
Bowring, and Mr. Mill may be clever men in their way but 


lighter than hydrogen must they be to keep such a load of 


blasphemy afloat. We believe better things of the British 
Public. The Liberal is dead and gone, ‘‘ Not Paul” is or- 
dered for execution, and the Westminster, as it deserves, 
will share its fate. 

[tis hardly worth while to give a serious answer to the 
nonsense upon which we bave commented. But if there be 
any one who reads it without derision, any one who supposes 
that there must be some meaning at the bottom of this deep 
well; we would request him to remember a few facts. There 
is not the slightest ground to believe that St. Paul’s conver- 
sion was denied by the Christians. The disputes that did 
exist related to his independent authority and apostleship ; 
if therefore the Acts of the Apostles were written in support 
of St. Paul, the point and the only point which the author 
would endeavour to establish would be this independent au- 
thority. Whereas the ingenuity of Gamaliel Smith is ex- 
hausted in attempting to shew that the conversion is not 
adequately proved. By those for whom the Acts were 
written (supposing them to have been written for a | yeh 
purpose) the conversion was never doubted. And yet, be- 
cause it is not proved according to the forms of modern 
law ; because the names of the eye-wituesses are not recorded, 
and the numbers of their dwelling places set forth, Mr. 
Smith pronounces the whole a fabrication: the joint work 
of Gamaliel and Barnabas, and the commencement of cor- 
ruption in the primitive church. With artful or childish ig- 
noranee, the man reads a plain narrative, and has not the 
least idea what it is about. He mistakes a piece of scriptare 
history for a controversial pamphlet; and quarrels with a 
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well told tale because it is not drawn up by an adept in 
codification. His particular objections are as stale as they 
are trifling. ‘There is not one new piece of criticism from 
the beginning to the end. If he is unacquainted with the 
answers to his ‘‘ discrepancies,” and “ contradictions,”’ it is 
because he has ears but will not hear. And if he wishes the 
world to become familiar with bis foolery about Gamaliel, and 
Ananias, and Barnabas, he must trust to his reviewers for ef- 
fecting his object—his book will neither be bought nor read. 

Since these remarks were written our attention has been 
called to Mr. Hughes’s ‘‘ Defence of the Apostle Paul,” and 
to Mr. Grinfield’s ‘‘ Doctrinal Harmony.” | We cannot con- 
sider the former a judicious publication. Mr. Hughes states 
that “* Not Paul, was put into his hands by a friend, with an 
intimation that an answer would be expected from the Chris- 
tian Advocate in the University of Cambridge.” Unless this 
friend be a person of unquestionable gravity, we should con- 
jecture that he was guizzing the unsuspicious author of the 
Defence. Mr. Hughes may be assured that the friends of 
Jeremy Bentham treat his attack upon St. Paul with as 
little ceremony as we do. And the honour of being refuted 
by so distinguished a character exceeds the utmost limits of 
their ambition. They knew, in fact, that there was nothing 
to answer. And so does Mr. Hughes. What occurs in the 
shape of argument or criticism he disposes of successfully in 
a very few words. But the bulk of his ag oe is mere 
‘* beating the air.” Was it worth while, for instance, that a 
public functionary in the University of Cambridge, should 
shew that Paul was better qualified for the work to which he 
was called than Ananias? Does any man in his senses doubt 
it? Can the opposite side of the question be advocated with- 
out calling forth general contempt and disgust? Was it 
worth while to argue with Gamaliel Smith upon the nature 
and effects of the Sacrament of Baptism? We admit the 
propriety of Mr. Hughes’s determination to answer every real 
objection to the truth of the Scriptures. But if he means to 
tlass old Jeremy among real objectors, he is bound at least 
to shew the same respect to the Hones, and Hunts, and Cob- 
betts. In powers of reasoning, and powers of writing, as well as 
in power of doing mischief, they are far superior to the would 
be sage of Westminster ; and we fear that the Christian Advo- 
cate who gives Mr. Bentham the controversial privilege of a 
gentleman, cannot refuse a similar favour to his betters in 
criticism and composition. 

The only tangible parts of the work which Mr. Hughes 


undertakes to answer, are treated, as we have already ob- 
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served, very well. ‘There is an eloquent panegyric upon St. 
Paul which we have great pleasure in extracting; and asa 
specimen of the satisfactory answers which even Mr. Bentham 
has been the means of eliciting, we also present the reader 
with u passage respecting the companions of the Apostle at 
the time of his conversion. If Mr. Hughes had confined 
himself to such topics as these, his work would have been 
considerably reduced in size, but not impaired in value. 


“« In opening this new Commission to the world, and in recon- 
ciling both Jewish and Gentile Converts to its terms, who ever dis- 
tinguished himself like St. Paul, by consummate zeal, by firmness 
of purpose, by ny of danger, by endurance of hardship, by 
acuteness of intellect, by depth of knowledge, by power of argu- 
ment, and by sublimity of eloquence? I will venture to say, that 
to every candid enquirer, the last-mentioned quality alone, dis- 
played as it has been by the Apostle in so conspicuous a manner, 
would be a sufficient proof of his sincerity.—Pectus est quod diser- 
tum facit.—A hypocrite could never have attained to those ex- 


traordinary heights, nor could deceit have lurked in the pathos of 


those affectionate exhortations, in the severity of those cutting re- 
bukes, or in the sublimity of those awful denunciations. No—the 
religion which this great Apostle contemplated in all its glory, and 
cultivated with all his soul, administered its own light to his under- 
standing. He both spake and wrote for truth, and it was convic- 
tion which imparted to his heart, and from thence to his writings, 
that fervid glow, which has melted the bosom of many an obdurate 
sinner.” P. 40. 

“10. Paul’s companions. What part, if any, took they in the 
conversation ?’ 

‘* By areference to the list of objections (pp. 53, 54.) the reader 
will perceive that Mr. Gamaliel Smith has changed his ground here, 
for the purpose of introducing a mass of irrelevant matter, respecting 
these companions of Paul. To the question why they took no 
part in the conversation, it may be Mr that the voice addressed 
Saul by name. At such an awful moment the by-standers, even 
if they had not been struck speechless, would have been little in- 
clined to interpose their questions, or remarks. But at length our 
Author returns to his original proposition, and gives us again some- 
thing tangible in the shape of an argument. It is said that St. 
Paul, when his eyes were opened, saw no man, ovdiva iéXere, and 
of his companions, that they stood speechless, hearing a voice, 
but seeing n» man, pnéiva & Gewpodvrec. Would any body, unac- 
acquainted with Mr. Gamaliel Smith, have supposed that he could 
have argued from these expressions, that St. Paul saw not the Lord, 
‘ Nay but (says somebody) though it is said he saw no man, it is 
not said he saw not the Lord:’ and elsewhere he may seen saying — 
‘saying in the most positive terms, that he did see the Lord. 
(1 Cor, xv. 8.) And if he did see the Lord any where, why not 
here as weil as anv where else ?? 
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“ «Saw no man.” Yes: so says the English version. But the 
original is more comprehensive; saw no person, says the original ; 
that is, to speak literally, saw no one of the masculine gender. 
No one, what? No one person of this gender: this is what the 
word means, if it means any thing. No person; and therefore no 
Lord, no God; if so it be that, when applied to denote no God, 
the word person means God, or as some say a part of God. Note, 
likewise, that when the companions are spoken of, both in the 
translation and in the original, the object to which the negative is 
applied is expressed by the same word as when he Paul is spoken 
of.’ Did any mortal ever see such impotent flippancy as is con- 
tained in this extract? Such a Socinian twist as this unfortunate 
ovdag has received? Yet how soon may all these phantoms of 
Mr. Gamaliel Smith’s imagination be put to flight, and made to 
vanish into thin air, by the most simple process! When is it said, 
that St. Paul’s companions saw no man? Why, when the light first 
appeared, and when Paul both saw and heard whatever he says he 
saw or heard, and ‘ blasted with excess of light, closed his eyes.’ 
But when is it said, that S¢. Paul saw no man? Why, when he 
arose from the ground; whan he opened his eyes, and found them 
covered with a film, and saw zo man, that is, no one of his com- 
panions: but they (as it immediatly follows) led him by the hand, 
and brought him into Damascus.” P. 68. 


Mr. Grinfield appears to us to have turned Jeremy Bentham 
to better account. That venerable personage aflirms that St. 
Paul preached a different doctrine from our Saviour and his 
Apostles ; and without ever attempting to prove the truth 
of his assertion, he maintains that the contradiction is fatal 
to the pretensions of the New Testament. Mr. Grinfield 
shews that there is a concordance instead of a contradiction, 
and thus produces additional evidence of the truth of our re- 
ligion. He converts a bold but groundless objection into a 
valuable and satisfactory defence; and without compromising 
his dignity by speaking of ‘‘ Not Paul,” with seriousness, he 
makes that bungling piece of ribaldry condacive to the esta- 
blishment of truth. ‘The harmony which he has drawn ap is 
simple and conclusive. ‘To those who have read their Bible 
with understanding, it conveys little new information ; but 
even to them it may serve the purpose of a useful refresher ; 
while by others it will be perused with considerable advan- 
tage. His design and the argument which he draws from his 
accomplishment, will be best anderstood by an extract from 
his Preface. 


‘“‘ If all the writings of the New Testament be of Divine, they 
are all of equal authority ; and then nothing can be more hazardous 
or absurd than to represent any one part as superior to another. 
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If they are all genuine, they are all derived from the same autho- 
rity: they have emanated from one spirit, and they must harmo- 
nize and agree together. 

« It is under these convictions that the following compilation has 
been drawn up, in which we have endeavoured to collect the lead- 
ing doctrines which are contained in the Epistles of St. Paul, with 
those which are found in the other parts of the New Testament, 

“ But here it is proper to observe, that we are not to look for the 
same fulness of exposition in the Gospels, as in the subsequent 

s of the Inspired Volume, though it would be difficult to unbe- 
ievers, to shew, that there is any doctrine advanced by St. Paul, 
which may not be shewn to exist in the Four Evangelists. The 
reason for this difference is plain and obvious. Previous to the re- 
surrection of Jesus, there were some doctrines of Christianity which 
could not have been fully proclaimed, or thoroughly understood. 
How, for instance, was it possible to preach the doctrine of Christ’s 
atonement with the same precision before, as after his crucifixion ? 
Still, as the proportions of a building may generally be judged of 
trom its first plan and groundplot, so, I conceive, that all the doc- 
trines of Christianity may be discovered in the Gospels, if not in all 
the fulness of detail, yet laid down as plain and historical facts. 

And nothing can more clearly evince the candour and honesty of 
the Evangelists than the confession, that they did not themselves 
fully believe in these doctrines, till their faith had been confirmed 
by the event of the resurrection, Nay, Jesus charged them that 
they should not declare some things they had heard and seen, 
‘until the Son of Man were risen from the dead,’ Mark ix. 9. 
And these particulars were recalled to their recollections when the 
Resurrection actually took place. ‘ He is not here, but is risen: 
remember how he spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee,’ &c. 
Luke xxiv. 6—8. And we are expressly told by them ‘ that 
Jesus opened their understandings, that they should understand 
the Scriptures,’ xxiv. 25. These considerations will shew how un. 
reasonable it is to expect that all the doctrines of Christianity 
should be laid down with the same fulness and precision by the 
Evangelists, as they were afterwards preached and explained by 
the Apostles. 

*¢ But besides the Gospels, we may compare the doctrines which 
St. Paul delivered, with those which are historically recorded by 
Luke in the Acts, and which are doctrinally delivered by the other 
Apostles. In the earlier parts of the Acts, we have a general ac- 
count of the history of the church previous to the conversion ot 
St. Paul. This narrative is to be esteemed as a separate and in- 
dependent testimony; and if we had possessed nothing more, it 
would have furnished us with good and sufficient evidence, that it 
would have been impossible for this Apostle to have introduced 
any strange or unheard of doctrines into the church. 

** Nor is this all—from the Gospels and the Acts, we may proceed 
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to the acknowledged writings of St. Peter, St. John, St. James and 
Jude; and here we shall find plain and incontrovertible proof, that 
the Epistles of Paul contain no doctrines which are not found cor- 
roborated by their authority. 

“Now, when we consider the peculiar situation in which St. 
Paul stood in relation to the other Apostles, that he was not origin- 
ally one of their number, and that he always claimed to be quite 
dependent of their authority, and to have received his revelations 
immediately from Heaven; it must be admitted that such a com- 
parison is made on the most just and impartial principles. Here 
then there could be no conspiracy, no collusion between the par. 
ties, for there was evidently a degree of jealousy and suspicion 
subsisting between them, Of all men, St. Paul would have been 
the least adapted to bring new opinions into the Church, because 
St. Peter and the rest of the Apostles would have instantly sus- 
pected his designs.” P. v. 


The Harmony is followed by some sensible remarks upon 
the superiority of the Scriptures to any other collection of 
the works of independent writers, especially with regard to 
the unity of doctrines which they contain. We feel a little 
surprised at Mr. Grinfield’s declaration that “ he was not 
aware of the extent of this uniformity till an accident set him 
upon drawing up this concordance.” But the confession is 
to the credit of his candour and fair dealing, and we trust 
that it will give additional weight to his plea for conciliation 
and mutual forbearance among Christians and Churchmen. 

The letter to Gamaliel Smith, with which this little work 
concludes, furnishes a slight but faithful sketch of that 
masquerader’s lucubrations. It does not extend to twenty 
pages; but even in that short space Mr. Grinfield says quite 
as much as his subject requires or deserves. We quote a 
passage in which he exposes some laughable blunders, in ad- 
dition to those which have been pointed out by Mr. Hughes 
or ourselves, 


‘« After this ludicrous exhibition of self-importance, we might 
reasonably expect to meet with some traces of uncommon learning, 
or some p tara of extraordinary talent. But of these, I can find 
no vestiges in your singular book, unless you claim the character 
of a profound calculator, for your computation of the 50,000 
pieces of silver which are mentioned in the Acts, and which you 
estimate at 166,666/.; whilst, if reckoned by the shekel, the 
amount would be 6,250/., or if by the Attic drachma, which is the 
more probable method, it amounts only to 1,875/. To a more 
sober inquirer, it would have immediately occurred, that such a 
sum as you have mentioned could never have been inserted; no, 
not by an impostor in his narrative, as the ‘ price of curious arts 
and books,’ for it would have led to immediate detection, But you 
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set all previous calculation at defiance—‘ to consult Arbuthnot or 
any other successor of his would be mere illusion,’ p. $24. 

‘* Nor are you more fortunate in your historical researches. 
Aware that the chances are always incalculably great against 
finding an obscure fact of ancient history substantiated by any 
other evidence than that of the narrator, you would insinuate that, 
at the time of Paul’s conversion, there was no such personage as 
Aretas, p. 136. Now if you had consulted either ore. or 
Dion Cassius, you would have found this same Aretas mentioned 
by them, as king of that part of Arabia; and that the reason for 
there being a garrison placed by him in Damascus, was on account 
of the offence which he had given to the Roman power, by making 
. war on Herod. 

“ Really, ‘ Doctor Gamaliel,’ after such a display of your won- 
derful prowess—you should not feel quite so confident that you 
were born to give the death warrant to the apostleship of St. Paul. 
p. 380.’" Grinfield, p. 115. 








Art. IV. Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Religious 
Connexions of John Owen, D.D. Vice Chancellor of 
Oxford, and Dean of Christ Church, during the Com- 
monwealth. By W. Orme. 8vo. 12s. Hamilton. 1820. 


No clerical person figured more extensively or variously, 
during the evil times of the grand rebellion, than did Dr. 
Owen, the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, the Independent 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. ‘The remarkable pliancy of his 
principles in regard to church government, and the uniform 
subserviency of his views, both to his own interest and to 
the favourite objects of the leading men in power, excite in 
the mind of ‘he most candid reader no small degree of sus- 
picion, that a divine who changed so often and always coin- 
cided with the dominant faction, must have occasionall 
listened to other counsellors than the mere abstract love of 
truth, or the still small voice of conscience. He excelled 
most men of his age in that valuable gift which the ancients 
called mgoyrwais wedAovrav—the power of discerning the signs 
of the times, and the talent of being always ready to avail 
one’s self of approaching contingencies. 

We are furnished in some degree with a key to his cha- 
racter, in the declaration made by his biographer, appa- 
rently on the authority of some family document, that his 
conduct in the outset of life was influenced entirely by a 
strong movement of ambition * to raise himself to some emi- 
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nent station in church or state, to either of which he was 
then indifferent.” He used afterwards to acknowledge, says 
Mr. Orme, that being naturally of an aspiring mind and very 
desirous of honour and preferment, he applied very closely 
tu his studies, in the hope of accomplishing these ends ; and 
that then the honour of God and the good of his country 
were objects subservient to the advancement of his’ own 
glory or interest. Soon after this period, no doubt, he be- 
came the subject of religious impressions, was melancholy 
and abstracted; and, in a word, passed through “ a course 
of spiritual conflict,” as preparatory for the distinguished 
part he was about to act as the confidant of Oliver Crom- 
well and the patron of the Independents. 

He appears to have received holy orders at a very early 
age ; being ordained by Bishop Bancroft before he had com- 
pleted his twenty-first year. It is remarkable, too, that it 
was whilst he was a prey to the painful convictions just men- 
tioned, that he received, from the hands of a bishop, power 
and authority to minister in the church; a preof, it may be 
meee oo that among the numerous topics which perplexed 

is religious contemplations, the lawfulness of episcopal go- 
vernment, is not to be included. But the measures adopted 
by Archbishop Laud to prevent innovations in the university 
over which, as chancellor, he presided at that unhappy pe- 
riod, irritated the impatience of the young divine ; for, says 
the author of his life, though the mind of Owen was not 
sufficiently enlightened to see the glory of his gospel, his 
conscience was brought so far under the authority of Divine 
Revelation, that he could not submit to these human exac- 


tions. 


The result of his refusing to submit, and of the opposition of 
Laud’s party, was his ares the university, never to return, until 
he who disposes equally the lot of nations and of individuals, sent 


Haman to a scaffold and raised Mordecai to fill his place.” 


It is but justice to mention that Owen had to view atten- 
tively both sides of the question, and to balance motives of 
no inconsiderable weight, before he finally determined to 
place himself on the side of the parliament, and desert the 
church of which he had so recently become a member. An 
uncle, upon whom he had long relied for pecuniary assis- 
tance, was a decided royalist; and who immediately, upon 
hearing of the defection of his nephew, cut him off, not only 
from his usual supplies, but also from the hope of inberi- 
tance to which he had eee eee to look forward. 


VOL. xx!. Fes. 1824. 
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This, no doubt, was a very considerable sacrifice ; and, as we 
know not what were his immediate inducements to espouse 
the popular cause, candour requires that we should suspend 
eur opinions, if we are not disposed to give him credit for 
an heroic effort of granranity and self-denial. 

It appears not, however, that his mind was yet emancipated 
from the captivity of its own gloomy thoughts. The spiritual 
conflict still continued; and it was not until he went to Al- 
dermanbury Church to hear a presbyterian minister, that his 
soul was comforted and his resolution confirmed. It may, 

erhaps, occur to some captious reader, that the simple fact of 
fis going to seek consolation in a presbyterian conventicle, 
manifested, not unequivocally, the bias of his predilections ; 
and, as that class of Christians had a fair prospect, at the 
period in question, of an established ascendancy, the religious 
convictions which had so long tortured the sensitive spirit of 
the juvenile priest, may have been brought to maturity by 
the seasonable developement of political events. Mr. Orme 
remarks, with much pious simplicity, that now ‘‘ Jehovah's 

time of mercy had arrived, ‘and the truth was received, not 
} rs di: word of man, but as the word of the living and true 

The slightest attention to the condition of things in the 
church and country at large will supply a motive for Owen’s 
conversion, altogether independent of miraculous interpo- 
sition. A strong tendency had already shewn itself in favour 
of Calvinistic doctrines and slocigting, on the part of the 
popular leaders ; and this aspiring divine, accordingly, whose 
mental depressions had not entirely subdued his “ natural 
vanity and ambition,” employed his talents in the composition 
of a book against Arminianism, which he forthwith dedi- 
cated to the Committee of Religion. The parliamentary 
saints received the compliment in good part; ordered the 
work to be printed; and, as they were at that iod em- 

loyed in the pleasant daty of purging the church of scan- 

alous ministers, they lost no time in securing preferment 
for Mr. Owen, by depriving the incumbent of Fordham, in 
Essex. This sequestered clergyman is described by Walker 
as a “ person of great maging. religion, and sobriety ;” but 
not being so great a master of religious convictions, nor so 
eminent for acting a successful part in what Mr. Orme calls 
the spiritual conflict, he was turned out to make way fora 
man who was depressed in heart until he had mustered 
courage to become a rebel, and who had laboured under a set- 
tled melancholy until he formed the resolution te oppose the 
church which he had sworn to defend. His biographer, 
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however, in relating these occurrences, suspects no mixtare 
of earthly considerations. His charity never permits him to 
imagine that, in becoming a presbyterian, in abetting the 
views of the parliamentary commission, and in accepting a 
living at their hands, as the reward of his well-timed exer- 
tions, Mr. Owen could possibly be influenced by any other 
motive than a desire to promote the glory of God. “ The 
faithful minister,” says he, ‘‘ will never pass unrewarded. In 
all situations'God will acknowledge that portion of his own 
truth which is properly brought forward !” 

We would not heedilessly violate the trite maxim in regard 
to the characters of the dead. But when a young rash ined 
‘‘ whole ambition,” it is confessed, ‘‘ was to raise himself to 
some eminent station in church or state, to either of which 
he was indifferent,” barters his zeal and talents for ol 
ment, and changes his views on. several essential as 
often as his patrons found it expedient to alter their course 
as ecclesiastical reformers, we must either shut our eyes 
altogether to the relation of cause and effect in human action, 
or take leave to express our doubts as to the sincerity and 
disinterestedness of Mr. Owen’s conduct. By accepting the 
living of Fordham, he formally connected himself with the 
Presbyterian body, who at that potind had attained the 
highest point of their popularity and power; and yet, when 
he afterwards became an Independent, he urges, as an apo- 
logy for his fickleness, that, though he had joined the Pres- 
byterians and even written a tract in favour of their polity; 
he was in fact very imperfectly acquainted with their tenets, 
‘“‘] was then a young man,” says Owen himself, * about the 
age of twenty-six, or twenty-seven. The controversy be- 
tween Independency and Presbytery was then young also; 
nor indeed, by me clearly understood.” It is worthy of remark, 
too, that this unpardonable precipitancy; this attack upon his 
mother-church ; and this ignorant, spontaneous defence of 
a system to which he was a stranger, marked the first steps of 
his progress in his converted state. The time of Jehovah's 
mercy had arrived,” says his biographer; but the new-born 
saint makes such a questionable use of that dispensation of 
grace that he only makes haste to eat the bread of another 
man; to join a communion which he was soon to abjure ; and 
to a a book on a subject which he had neglected to 
study! Mu 

Mr. Orme is extremely eager to prove that Mr: Owen, 
even before he became an Independent, never entertained 
those intolerant and persecuting doctrines which distin- 
guished the Presbyterians in e time of the long parliament. 
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It is clear, however, that Dr. Owen was not, in this respect, 
more liberal than the men of his age: and, in his Display of 
Arminianism, dedicated to that celebrated body of legisla- 
tors, he informs them very intelligibly that the arm of secular 
power might be employed with great advantage to check the 
progress of error and the increase of sects. He soon dis- 
covered, it is trae, that the leaders of the Commons had no 
intention of investing any denomination of professors with 
the authority of an establishment, that their object was 
rather to tolerate all and patronize none ; and accordingly, 
his eyes were opened to the new light which was thus re- 
flected from the wisdom of his superiors, and his mind be- 
came gradually accessible to the influence of gentler maxims, 
which, however, he had failed te derive from his theological 
tenets. 

The Presbyterians of that period were certainly intolerant 
in the extreme, and they also embraced every opportunity 
to urge the adoption of their worst principles upon the men 


in power. Before parliament, as well as in their numerous 
publications, they represented, 


“ A toleration as the grand design of the devil—his masterpiece, 
and the chief engine he works by at this time to uphold his tottering 
kingdom. It is the most compendious, ready, sure way to destroy 
all religion, lay all: waste, and bring in all evil. It is a most tran- 
scendant, catholic, and fundamental evil for this kingdom of any 
that can be imagined. As original sin is the most fundamental sin, 
having the original seed and spawn of all in it ; so a toleration hath 
all errors in it and all evils. It is against the whole stream and 
current of scripture, both in the Old and New Testament; both 
in matters of faith and manner; both in general and particular 
commands, It- overthrows all relations, political, ecclesiastical, 
and economical. And whereas other evils, whether of judgment 
or practice, be but against some one or two places of ee Ag 
this is against all—this is the Abaddon, Apollyon, the destroyer 
of ail religion, the abomination of desolation and astonishment, 
the liberty of perdition, and therefore the devil follows it night 
and day ; working mightily, in many by writing books for it, and 
other ways; all the devils in hell and their instruments being at 
work to promote a toleration.” 


This miserable raving, which is quoted from Edward's Gan- 
grena, expressed the sentiments of almost the whole presby- 
terian body. It was that party who, in the Westminster 
Assembly, defeated the attempt, recommended by the Com- 
mittee of Lords,and Commons, to promote a union with the 
Independents. They refused even to ‘tolerate the churches 
of the latter denomination. And when, at length, they found 
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that the House of Commons would not support their violent 
and unreasonable demands to, suppress all other sects, they 
brought forward the Scotch Parliament to request that their 
counsels should be complied with, and to pablish a declara- 
tion against tuleration, The whole body of the London mi- 
nisters addressed a letter to the Assembly in which they most 
solemnly declare how much they “detest and abbor the 
much-endeavoured toleration.” ‘The Jus divinum of church 
government published by the same body, argues for “ a com 
pulsive, co-active, punitive, corrective power to the political 
magistrate, in favour of religion.” The provincial assembly 
of the metropolis, the ministers of Warwickshire and Laa- 
cashire published declarations or addresses to the same pur- 

ort. We select from a paper signed by eighty-four of the 
fatter body, entitled ‘ The Harmonious Consent of the 
Lancashire Ministers with their brethren at London,” the 
following singular expressions. 


« A toleration would be the patting a sword into a madman’s 
hand ; a cup of poison into the hand of a child; a letting loose of 
madmen with firebrands in their hands; and appointing a city of 
refuge in men’s consciences for the devil to fly to; a laying of a 
stumbling block before the blind; a proclaiming liberty to the 
wolves to come into Christ’s fold to prey upon the lambs; neither 
would it be to provide for tender consciences, but to take away all 
conscience.’’ 


Such was the spirit of the sectaries who at that memorable 
period rose up against the mild, and apostolical church of 
Evogland! ‘They had complained of persecution merely 
because they were desired to comply with the decent forms 
of a long established worship ; whilst, on their part, they had 
no sooner attained to a transient authority, than they de- 
nounced toleration as at once the greatest of all sins and the 
most alarming of national calamities! As to Owen, there is 
not the slightest doubt that he at first held all the punitive 
and corrective notions of his party till bis mind was expanded 
by the more liberal views which began to gain ground in the. 
parliamentary army under Cromwell and his adherents, His 
connexion with the independents was accelerated by the 
following circumstance. —__, Yast owe’ 

The deprived incumbent of Fordham maring died in 1646, 
the patron presented another person to the living andidis- 
possessed Owen: a circumstance, we may remark..in pass- 
ing, which proves that, in such cases, the parliamentary 
presentations did not permanently interfere with the right of 
the patron; and that a person preferred in the place’ of one 
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who had been rejected for insufficiency, held the parish only 
during the life of the sequestered minister. On being de- 
prived of Fordham, he was presented by the Earl of War- 
wick to Coggeshall; where he found it expedient to abjure 
the Presbyterian polity and to form his congregation on the 
Independent model. Warwick, from his personal friendship 
and domestic relationship with Cromwell, was led to co- 
operate in all his leading measures; and the congregational 
system of ecclesiastical management being now a favourite 
object with that celebrated demagogue, the preferment of 
Mr. Owen was an act which seems to have implied a perfect 
understanding between the patron and the new incumbent. 
Mr. Orme wishes his reader to believe that Dr. Owen had 
long hesitated, on purely spiritual grounds, between Pres- 
byterianism and Independency ; and also that his ultimate 
decision, in favour of the latter, was influenced by a sacred 
regard to the interests of trath: but he who has observed 
with attention the successive apostasies which had already 
stained the youthful life of this ambitious divine, and noted]the 
striking fact that his conscience never failed to supply him 
with arguments in coppast of the preveiling party, will be 
slow to ascribe to a heavenly impulse any change which 
may be so easily accounted for on human motives. 

rom this period, Qwen became a ready tool in the hands 
of the ruling faction. He was soon afterwards employed by 
General Fairfax as his chaplain, and, in this capacity, 
preached to the army on the fall of Colchester, one of the fa- 


mous sermons which were printed for the edification of the 
faithful. 


“« Where is the God of Marston Moor, and the God of Naseby! 
Oh! what a ae oe of mercies hath this nation to plead in a 
time of trouble! God came from Naseby and the Holy One from 
the West! His glory covered the heavens and the earth was full 
of his praise. He went forth in the North, and in the East he did 
not withhold his hand. The poor town wherein I live is more 


enriched with a store of mercies in a few months than with a full 
trade of many years.” 


On the 3lst of January, 1649, Owen was summoned to 
preach before parliament; and his greatest admirers in the 
present day congratulate themselves upon finding that he did 
notdirectly approve the tragical event which had just occurred. 
We agree, however, with Dr. Grey, in thinking that the 
following passage intimates as high a degree of approbation 
as a cautious preacher might find it ient to utter in the 
presence of men whose hands were still reeking with blood ; 

ul 
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and who, it is well known, were more desirous to ascribe the 
murder of the king to the general will of the nation than to 
vouch it by their own individual responsibility. , 

‘¢ As the flaming sword,”’ said the orator, “ turns every way, 80 
God can turn it into every thing. To those who cry, ‘ Give mea 
king,’ God can give him in his anger; and from those. that cry, 
‘ Take him away,’ he can take him away in his wrath. When ki 
turn seducers, they seldom want good store of followers. Now, if 
the blind lead the blind, they both fall into the ditch. When 
kings command unrighteous things, and the people suit them with 


willing compliance, none doubts but the destruction ot them both 
is just and righteous.”’ 


The mere title of the discourse expresses, we think, not 
only the good pleasure of the author in all that had been 
done, but, moreover, appears to insinuate that the counsels 
of heaven were thereby fulfilled, and the sanction of the 
Almighty revealed in favour of the regicides. What is 
the meaning of the phrase, “ Righteous zeal encouraged by 
Divine protection,” when applied to the events in question, 
if we are not to understand that the author approved the holy 
zeal of the Parliament, and pointed to the divine protection 
as a proof that their doings were acceptable in the eyes of 
heaven. 

In April following, Owen preached again before Parlia- 
ment ; when he delivered a striking sermon on the “‘ Shakin 
and Translation of the Heavens and the Earth ;” for whic 
he next day received the thanks of the house, and an order 
to print it. In his Dedication to the Commons, he apolo- 
gises for his inability to do justice to the fsubject, from the 
little time he had to prepare it, and “ the daily troubles, 
pressures, and temptations he had to encounter in the midst 
of a poor and numerous people.” Would it be uncharitable 
to imagine that this hint about the poverty and pressnre of 
his parish was intended to suggest the expediency of placing 
so useful a man more at his ease? If his whole ambition 
originally was to raise himself to an eminent station in 
church or state, whilst he was indifferent to either, it may be 
presumed that he could not look upon the numerous facilities 
which now presented themselves for secaring wealth and’ 
preferment, without experiencing some little revival of his 
old propensities. Nor were his expectations altogether dis- 
appointed ; for, 

‘‘ Calling before he left town to pay his, respects to General Fair- 
fax, with whom he had become acquainted at the siege of Col- 
chester, he there accidentally met with Cromwell. ¥ Owen 
waited on his Excellency, the servants told him he was so much 
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indisposed that several persons of quality had been refused admit-' 
tance. He, however, sent in his name, requesting it to be 
mentioned to the general, that he only came to express his 
obligations for the many favours received from lim. In the 
meantime, Cromwell came in with a number of his officers, who, 
seeing Owen, immediately walked up to him, and laying his hand 
on bis shoulder, in the familiar manner which he used to his 
friends, said, * Sir, you are the person I must be acquinted with.’ 
Owen modestly replied, ‘ ‘That will be much more to my advantage 
than yours.’ We shall soon see that,’ said Cromwell; and takin 
him by the hand, led him into Fairfax’s garden, where he tol 
him of his imtended expedition to Ireland, and requested that 
he would accompany him for the purpose of regulating the 
affairs of Trinity College. Owen objected on account of the 
charge of his church at Coggeshall ; but Cromwell would take no 
denial, and from entreaties proceeded to commands. Owen 
finding how things stood, at last consulted some of his brethren in 
the ministry, who advising him to comply, he finally began to 
make some preparation for the journey.” 


Nothing very important occurred during his residence in 
Ireland. He preached a great deal, and his labours were so 
far crowned with success, that he could number among his 
converts, a female who had never before thought of religion, 
and a major, who ascribed his first convictions to the evan- 
gelical earnestness of Owen. He employed part of his time, 
too, in composing an answer to Baxter’s remarks on his 
work on Redemption ; exposing the arguments of an anta- 
gonist who had no fixed views on the nature of the Christian 
covenant, and who contrived to unite in his theological sys- 
tem, some of the distinguishing tenets both of Calvin and of 
Arminius, 

Before’ Owen set out for Dublin, the city of London 
gave a great entertainment in Grocers’ Hall, to the General, 
the officers of State, and the House of Commons, to 
which they repaired in great pop, after having heard 
two sermons from Goodwin and the minister of Cogges- 
hall. On the following day the House proposed to the 
Oxford Committee, that they should name the preachers as 
heads of colleges in that university, and returned them 
thanks for their sermons. This recommendation was not 
forgotten. It was not not, however, till the year 1651, upon 
the return of Owen from Scotland, whither he had likewise 
accompanied the army, that he was preferred to the deanery 
of Christ Church, and Goodwin appointed to the presidency 
of Magdalene College. Having reached this eminent station, 
he gave vent, in the true spirit of the times, to the following 
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expressions of consummate cant and disguised pride, which 
his simple biographer most unaffectedly ascribes to his “‘ na- 
tural modesty and Christian humility.” 


‘<I now clearly found that I who dreaded almost every acade- 
mical employment, as being unequal to the task, and at a time, too, 
when I had entertained hopes that, through the goodness of God, 
in giving me leisure and retirement and strength for study, the 
dolaliaen of genius and penetration might be made up by in- 
dustry and diligence, was now so circumstanced that the career of 
my studies must be interrupted by more and greater impediments 
than ever. For what could be expected from a man not far ad- 
vanced in years, and who had for some time been very full of 
employment, and accustomed only to the popular mode of speak- 
ing ; and who, being entirely devoted to the investigation of the 
grace of God, through Jesus Christ, had taken leave of all scho- 
lastic studies; whose genius is by no means quick, and who had 
even forgot, in some measure, the portion of polite learning that 
he might have formerly acquired.” 


But this deep feeling of incapacity did not prevent him 
from filling the place and eating the bread of Dr. Reynolds, 
a presbyterian brother, who had been ejected by the Par- 
liament, simply because he refused to pledge his allegiance 
to a government without a King or a House of Lords. Nor 
did his principles, as an independent, prove any. obstacle to 
his acceptance of an office which had always been regarded 
as part of an ecclesiastical establishment. In a word, his 
conscience had learned to regulate its decisions agreeably to 
Acts of Parliament and private views of expediency; and 
his conduct throughout kept pace with the measures of his 
political patrons, and took its character from the spirit of 
their administration. Had Cromwell succeeded in placin 
himself on the throne, and found it convenient to re-establis 
episcopacy, Owen would have discovered some holy reason 
for allowing himself to be compelled to become primate of 
all England, and for sanctifying, by his godly presence, the 
palace wherein Laud framed his statutes for square cap and 
surplice, and matured his plans against the inroads of Puri- 
tanism. The indignant Milton opened the thunder of his 
wrath upon such time-serving hypocrites. ‘‘ I hate,” says 
he, ‘‘ that Independents should should take that name, and 
seek to be dependents on the magistrates for their mainte- 
nance; which two things, Independence and state-hire in 
religion, can never consist long or certainly together.” 

or was Dr. Owen altogether a stranger. to the fact, that 
the greater number of the figuring characters of his day. were 
nothing better than masquers playing their part on the great 
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stage of religion and politics. Hear how he speaks against the 
Ceveiiantote of Scotland ; who were only greater fools than 
the faction to which he was himself attached, inasmuch as 
they were less clever knaves, and less ably directed. 


* With what deceivableness of unrighteousness and lies in hypo- 
crisy, the late grand attempt in Scotland was carried on, is in some 
measure now made naked to the loathing of its abominations. In 
digging deep to lay a foundation for blood and revenge, in cover- 
ing private and sordid ends with a pretence of things glorious, in 


limning a face of religion upon a worldly stock, in concealing dis- 
tant aims and bloody animosities, to compass one common end, 
that a theatre might be provided to act several parts upon, in 
pleading a necessity for an oath ef God to most desperate under- 
takings against God, it does not give place to any former ages 
I have been acquainted with.” 


In the Spring of 1652, Owen was called upon to preach a 
funeral sermon over the body of Henry Ireton, son-in-law of 
Cromwell; a character, of whom Burnet says, that ‘‘ he had 
the principles and temper of a Cassius,” and whom Noble 
represents as the “ most artful, dark, deliberate man of all 
the republicans.” To the sermon delivered on this occasion, 
the accommodating Dean of Christ Church gave the followin 
title :—‘* The labouring Saint’s Dismission to his rest.” A 
precious saint indeed! But in those days, as well, perhaps, 
as in the present, the epithet holy was not meant to imp! 
any degree of self-denial or affection for the truth, or any 
thing, in short, besides a certain personal influence amon 
the leaders of popular opinion, and a firm resolution to pro- 
mote the interests of party. 

Cromwell having been elected chancellor of the University 
of Oxford in 1651, nominated Owen the following year to 
fill the place of vice-chancellor, in the room of Dr. Green- 
wood. He was chosen, says his biographer, by the unani- 
mous suffrage of the senate, “ notwithstanding his urgent 
request to the contrary.” In the course of twelve months 
the university conferred upon him the farther honours of 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity,—an honour to which he 
submitted ‘‘ with great reluctance.’’ In short this saint of 
the commonwealth, though he took every thing that was 
offered to him, and made the best use of all his advantages, 
whether to procure riches or influence, made a‘point of 
prefacing every act of acceptance with a canting profession 
of unworthiness, and a modest request to be saved the pain of 
a blush. He even condescended to become member of Par- 
liament for the university, notwithstanding the disqualification 
under which he stood by having been admitted into holy 
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orders. Cawdry says, that when he was asked whether he 
was a minister or not, he refused to answer ; and Wood, in his 
Athenew Oxonienses, assures us that ‘‘ rather, than he. would 
be set aside because he was a theologist, he renounced his 
orders and pleaded that he was a mere layman, notwith- 
standing he had been actually created D.D. in the year 
before.” The author of South's life, too, repeats the story 
of the renunciation, and ascribes to Doctor South the merit. of 
“so managing matters with the doctors, bachelors of divinit 
and masters of arts, the electors, that he was returned wi 
great difficulty, and after a few me sitting hadyhis election 
declared null and void, because his renunciation was not 
reputed valid.” 
Mr. Orme is a good deal perplexed with this incident in 
the life of the pious Dean of Christ Church. He describes 
the statements just made as infamous misrepresentations ; 
but he cannot deny the fact that Dr. Oweh was returned for 
the university, and that his election was shortly afterwards 
set aside by the Committee of Privileges, on the ground of 
his being in the ministry ;—a circumstance which must have 
been either concealed or overruled when he was recom- 
mended to his constituents. But why, says Mr. Orme, put 
such a question to the candidate? To what purpose ask the 
vice-chancellor. of Oxford and Dean of Christ Church, whether 
he were a minister? Did notall the world know it? The 
answer is ready ; and the subterfuge of which the Reverend 
member wished to avail himself is not more difficult to be 
found. To bea minister, and to bein holy orders, were not, 
in those days of confusion, expressicns of equivalent import ; 
and of all men a partizan of the Cromwellian government 
would have the least hesitation in renouncing the velidity of 
an ordinance which was held so little essential to the ex- 
ercise of spiritual functions. Considering the ‘spirit of the 
age, as well as the prevailing motives which appear to have 
actuated Owen throughout the whole of his public life, the 
most candid reader will find it impossible not to suspect that 
the Dean would answer no questions which were likely to 
impede the progress of his ambition. heigl yi gir 
wen was one of the ministers chosen by the Parliamentary 
Committee to assist them in determining what doctrines ought 
to be held fundamentals in religion, and thereby to fix 
limits of the toleration which Cromwell and his officers might 
think it expedient to grant. This instrument of government 
as it was called, appears to have extended freedom of con- 
science only to the Presbyterians and Independents; all 
others being indirectly excluded from the credit of holding 
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essentials, as also from every such civil immunity and 
political privilege as that qualification was intended to 
confer. So ample, forsooth, was the boasted liberality of that 
unhappy sailed that Papists, Protestant Episcopalians, So- 
cinians, Arians, Antinomians and Quakers were liable to be 
restrained from the exercise of their religion, and to be 
deprived of that protection in the profession of their faith, 
which was granted to the more favoured sects ! 

The Dean of Christ Charch next appears as one of the 
Tryers, as they were called, who were thirty-eight in number 
and consisted of Independents, Presbyterians, and Baptists, 
The conduct of these inquisitors has been every where 
denounced as most arbitrary and tyrannical. They were 
commissioned to inquire particularly “ into the grace of God 
in the candidate, also into his oe ge, and utterance, and 
fitness to preach the gospel.” They were, as the poet 
expresses it, 

* To find, in lines of beard and face 

The iognomy of grace ; 
And ee: of a and nose 
If all be sound within disclose,” 


The celebrated Dr. Pooocke, Professor of Arabic in 
Oxford, was brought before the commissioners for the 
county of Berks, on account of a living he had there, and 
would certainly have received hard measure from them, had 
not Owen, to save the Tryers from indelible disgrace, as well 
perhaps as from a more generous motive, interposed his good 
offices on behalf of the great orientalist. In a letter to se- 
cretary Thurloe, he thus speaks of these commissoners. 


“There are in Berkshire some few men of mean quality and 
condition, rash, heady enemies of tythes, who are the commissioners 
for the ejecting of mmmisters. They alone sit and act, and are at 
this time casting out on slight pretences very worthy men; one 
especially they intend to eject next week, whose name is Pococke, 
aman of as.unblameable a conversation as any that I know living, 
of repute for learning Prongnens the world, being the professor of 
Arabic in our university. that they do eee ly exasperate 
all men and provoke them to the height. If any thing could be 
done to cause them to suspend acting till this storm be over *, I 
cannot but think it would be good service to His Highness and the 
Commonwealth +.” 


Not certain of realizing his object in, this. way, he 
went accompanied by Doctors Ward, Wilkins, and Wallis, 





* Penruddeock’s rising, _. #Thurloe’s State Papers. 
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to the place where those precious Tryers were sitting ; 
and there they all laboured with the utmost earnest- 
ness to convince them of the strange absurdity of their 
conduct. Dr. Owen in particular with some warmth, 
endeavoured to make them sensible of the infinite contempt 
and reproach which would certainly fall upon them, when it 
should be said that they had turned out a man for insufficiency, 
whom all the learned, not of England only, but of all Europe, 
so justly admired for his vast knowledge and extraordinar 
accomplishments. The commissioners being very muc 
mortified at the remonstrances of so many eminent men, 
especially of Dr. Owen, in whom they had a particular con- 
fidence, thought it best to put an end to the matter, and 
discharge Pococke from further attendance. 

A great deal has been said on the characters and pro- 
ceedings of the Tryers, as well by those who defend this 
measure of Cromwell’s government as by those who con- 
demn its rigour and partiality. ‘To us no stronger proof 
could be supplied both of their incapacity and prejudices 
than that which has just been presented to us from the wri- 
tings of Owen himself. He describes them as “‘men of mean 
quality and condition, rash, heady enemies of tythes ;” and 
adds, that ‘‘ they alone sit and act, and are at this time cast- 
ing out on very slight pretences, very worthy men.” Walker 
and Bates have denounced that inquisitorial tribunal as 
ignorant, vindictive, and selfish, bringing forward many 
instances of their tyrannical decisions; but nowhere have 
we met with so strong and pointed a condemnation of their 
proceedings as that which appears in Dr. Owen's letter to 
secretary Thurloe. It is worthy of remark too, that the 
pious Dean vituperates the conduct of the Tryers, inas- 
much as they had become enemies to tythes, and of course hos- 
tilely disposed towards all such pensionaries as himself, who 
enjoyed the revenue of an ecclesiastical office without doing 
any of its duties. If their zeal led them to eject for in- 
sufficiency such a scholar as Pococke, though elevated to the 
high station of Arabic professor, what security could be 
entertained by the Dean himself that a similar fit of fana- 
tical inquisition might not endanger his own rich and dig- 
nified sinecure. Like all reformers who employ the passions 
of the multitude to farther their cause, he already found that 
his instruments were about to be used in levelling to the 
earth the fabric which they had been the means of raising ; 
and therefore he was most desirous to discountenanee the 
doings of those men of mean quality and condition, those 
rash and heady inquisitors, the enemies of tythes and. of 
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learning, whe were ejecting for insufficiency a body of clergy 
whose acquirements they were unable either to estimate or 
to approve, 

Penruddock’s rising afforded to Dr. Owen an opportunity 
for manifesting his attachment to Cromwell's interests and his 


readiness to act in its defence. Ina letter to Thurloe he 
says, 


“T have raised and now well settled a troop of sixty horse’ 
beside their officers. The town also has raised some foot for their 
defence. We have ee erm in custody, on very good 
grounds of suspicion, and shall yet secure them. There is much 
riding to and fro in the villages near us ; but as yet I cannot learn 
any certain place of their meeting: so I — @ continual guard, 
and hope some good service has been effected by our arming our- 
selves. The gentlemen of the county have met, are backward and 
cold; but something we have gotten them to engage for, towards 
the raising of some troops. Had 1 a blank commission or two for 
horse, I could as I suppose on good grounds zaise a troop in Berk- 
shire; sundry good ministers and others have been with me to 


assist you for that purpose. Pray send me down one or two 
commissions.” 


There is some ground therefore for the satirical remarks 
which were made on the sanctified Dean of Christ Church by 
a contemporary writer, whom Mr. Orme is pleased to call a 
** virulent reviler.” 


“When those loyal gentlemen of the west made an attempt to 
redeem their native soil from the bondage of the Cromwellian 
task-masters, how did this Cromwellian Doctor, rather like a major 
general than vice-chancellor, carry God in his scabbard and 
religion at his sword’s point! How did he make his beadles ex- 
change their staves for fighting irons! How did he turn his gown 
into a cloak, and vaunt it with white powder in his hair and black 
in his pocket, threatening every one with disaffection to the 

vernment who would not join with him in his designs! And so 

e rode up and down like a spiritual Abaddon, breathing out 
against those brave souls outrage and fury, slaughter and blood !”: 


In 1656 the Protector summoned a parliament with the view 
of having his power as chief magistrate placed on a firmer 
basis than that on which it had hitherto stood; and for this 
purpese he employed Owen to enlighten the minds of his 
faithful commons by preaching on the advantages of a fixed 
and stable government. The politic Dean printed his ser- 
mon, with a dedication, as usual, to Cromwell and the Par- 
liament, under the title of “‘ God’s work in founding Zion and 
his People’s Duty thereupon.” 
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Mr. Orme supposes, without any direct evidence, that Dr. 
Owen was the author of the petition of Colonel Mason, pre- 
sented in the House of Commons, against the assumption of 
the royal titles and prerogatives on the part of Cromwell ; 
and ascribes to this patriotic act the diminution of his in- 
fluence at Court. here is a degree of a connected 
with this part of the Dean’s biography which it is not easy to 
remove; and, perhaps, the step which he took in 
ration with Desborough and Fleetwood in opposing the ambi 
tious projects of the Lord Protector, was the effect rather than 
the cause of his cold reception at Whitehall. There is some 
ground for imagining that the presbyterian interest was again 
on the increase among the leading men of the council, as well 
as for concluding that had Cromwell once got himself securely 
. seated on the throne, he would have strengthened his 

administration by establishing a church on a more regular 
footing than Independency admits of. ‘This hypothesis like- 
wise enables us to account for the fact that most of the 
preferments in the University of Oxford, whilst Cromwell 
was chancellor, were bestowed upon Presbyterians ; a line of 
policy which has been viewed by the-enemies of Owen as a 

roof that, though he had found it expedient to join the 
Inde endents, he was in reality a Presbyterian at heart ; and 
which, with as little reason, has been represented by his 
friends as an evidence of uncommon liberality. At. all 
events, in the course of the same year in which Cromwell 
displayed so strikingly the towering nature of his ambition 
a the pliant character of his profound hypocrisy, in de- 
clining to accept a crown for which he sighed in secret, and 
to obtain which had been the main object of his open acts 
and his hidden counsels, he actually resigned the chancellor- 
ship of Oxford in favour of Richard his eldest son. In six 
weeks, the new chancellor dismissed Dr. Owen from the 
vicarious duty which he held in the university, and appointed 
Dr. John Conant, a presbyterian and Rector of Exeter 
College in his room. 

Mr. Orme favours his readers with a long chapter on the 
state of the university when Owen became vice-chancellor, as 
well as on the improvement which fook place in it during 
his official superintendence ; coutaining at the same time a 
catalogue of the learned men who flourished in the several 
colleges, in consequence of his wise and liberal admi- 
nistration. We are not disposed to deny that Dr. Owen was 
both himself a scholar and an encourager of learning in 
others, and that the general condition of things was much 
improved whilst he directed the concerns of that dis- 
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tinguished seat of literature, loyalty, and orthodoxy. But in 

rd to most of the names which figure in the list now 
before us, their eminence in science and philology had no 
closer a relation to the measures of the vice-chancellor than 
to the policy of the grand vizier at the Court of Constan- 
tinople. The polyglot of Walton, for example, the proudest 
monument of English erudition, sprung from the persecution 
rather than from the patronage of the times in which it was 
brought forward; for it was whilst the learned churchmen 
connected with it were excluded from the official duties of 
their ordér that they devoted their leisure to that celebrated 
work. It may seem paradoxical to assert, that the dis- 
tinguished proficiency in oriental learning to which many of 
the English Clergy had attained about that period was 
owing to the countenance bestowed. by James the First on 
that description of philology, and even to the example 
which he was so eager to supply in his own person. To him, 
however, who reads the literary history of that age with 
due attention, many facts will present themselves to fortify 
the opinion which we have now ventured give. 

The biographer of Dr. Owen labours sedulously to acquit 
him of having had any share in the strange scene which, on 
the authority of Burnet, is said to have passed immediately 
after the death of the Protector. : 


‘¢ Tillotson told me,” says the Bishop of Salisbury, “‘ that a week 
after Cromwell's death, he by accident being at Whitehall, and 
hearing that there was to be a fast that day in the household, out 
of curiosity, went into the presence chamber where it was held. 
Qn one side of a table, Richard with the rest of Cromwell’s family 
was placed, and six of the preachers were on the other side. 
Thomas Goodwin, Owen, Caryl and Sterry were of the number. 
There he heard a great deal of strange stuff, enough to disgust a 
man for ever of that enthusiastic boldness. God was, as it were, 
reproached with Cromwell's services, and challenged for taking 
him away sosoon. Goodwin, who had pretended to assure them in 
a prayer that he was not to die, which was but a very few minutes 
before he expired, had now the impudence to say ‘ Thow hast 
deceived us and we were deceived.’ Sterry praying for Richard, 
used these indecent words. ‘Make him the. brightness of his 
father's glory and the express image of his person’.” 


The authenticity of the anecdote is called in question by our 
author, who is willing to ascribe its original circulation to 
the credulity and gossiping turn of Bishop Barnet. He is 
besides perfectly satisfied that Owen was not present, from 
the circumstance that “ nothing is put into his mouth ;” a 
reason for septicism which, if it be admissible at all, will 
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prove that neither Caryl nor Richard nor any other individual 
was there but the two whose ravings are recorded. 

Among the first acts of Richard’s government was the 
summoning of a parliament, which met on the 27th of Ja- 
nuary 1659; and on the 4th of February following we find 
Owen preaching before it at a private fast. From. the 
dedication to the House (he omits the name of Richard) it 
appears that some false reports had heen circulated about the 
sentiments of the discourse, respecting forms of civil govern- 
ment; and the events which followed give some countenance 
to the suspicion that the Dean of Christ Church had not 
forgotten his dismission from the oflice of Vice-chancellor. 
It has been said again and again that Dr. Owen was one of 
the principal instruments by whom the son of Cromwell was 
compelled to relinquish the reins of government, and that he 
had previously to this event united his interest with those of 
. the Wallingford-House party who wished to perpetuate the 
form of a Commonwealth. Fleetwood and Desborough, who 
were the heads of that party, are said to have invited Dr. 
Owen and Dr. Manton to share in their consultations. 
Before they entered on business Dr. Owen went to prayer, 
but Manton, why was too late, in going heard a loud voice 
from within saying, He must down, and he shall down. 
Manton knew the voice to be Owen’s and understood him to 
mean the deposing of Richard, and therefore would not enter 
the apartment. 

Neal, Baxter, and Calamy, unite in holding the opinion 
that Manton’s conjecture: was founded on fact, and. that 
Owen was at that moment urging the necessity of setting 
Richard aside, and of restoring the regime of the Long 
Parliament. Owen afterwards indirectly denied that he had 
any hand in deposing Richard, and for want of proper evi- 
dence the guilt or the merit of that proceeding cannot be.posi- 
tively affixed to the name of the ex-yice-chancellor, as Mr. 
Orme calls him. The event, however, appears to corroborate 
the testimony of those who maintain that the downfall, of 
Richard had been determined in the consaltations, held, at 
Wallingford-House. ‘The following day, the Protectors | 
parliament was dissolved, and:his = brought to a ¢glose. 
The remains of the Rump were collected to re-establish the 
vigour of repablicanism ; but the sense of the nation at large 
was opposed to the continuance of a state of things,;which 
combined tyranny with licentiousness, and placed the lives, 
the liberty, and the fortunes of this great country at’ the 
hazard obdeniocratical cupidity. | rividagt ld 
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Owen, it is clear, was very active in restoring the Long 
Parliament. Richard was known to favour the Presbyte- . 
rians: the Independents took the alarm for the safety of 
religion and religious liberty: and the only hope they had 
was in the resuscitation of the old spirit which apostro- 
phized the God of Naseby and of Marston-moor. ie was 
alleged among the republicans that there was not a sufficient 
number of members still surviving to make or form a par 
liament. “‘ Upon this,” says Ludlow, “ Dr. Owen having desired 
me to give him a list of their names, [ gave him one, wherein 
I had marked those who had sat in the house since the year 
1648, and were yet alive, amounting to the number of about 
160. The Doctor having perused it carried it to those of 
Wallingford-House.” 

Dr. Owen preached before parliament for the last time on 
the 8th of May 1659, being the second day after it had met. 
In the month of August following the congregational 
churches in London desired leave to raise three regiments 
for the parliament, and obtained its consent to do so; they 
had, says Mr. Orme become exceedingly alarmed for their 
liberties. Monk had been for some time playing a part; he 
had formerly acted with the Independents, and now seemed 
disposed to support the Presbyterians. Owen wrote to this 

neral who was at this time in Scotland, and dispatched 
Caryl and Barker to wait on him at the palace of Holyrood- 
House. ‘The commissioners however could make nothing of 
Monk. He had been bred in the same school with them- 
selves, and could play off upon them their own artillery of 
deceit and hypocritical profession. He sent them back with 
a letter full of compliment and specious promise, whilst he 

rosecuted his own ends and promoted a separate interest. 

e commenced his march southward; upon which the In- 
dependents offered once more to stand by their friends in 
parliament, and to force back Monk into Scotland. Owen 
and Nye had frequent interviews with Whitelock and St. 
John ; and at a private treaty with the officers at Walling- 
ford-House, offered to raise one hundred thousand piaitle 
for the use of the army, provided it would protect them *in 
their religious liberties, now threatened by Monk and the 
Presbyterians. But the hour of deliberation was already 
past. The northern army advanced, and the cause for 
which the General bad undertaken his march was placed 
— the risk of failure. 

e first moment of success was one of trinmph for the 
Presbyterians. The deanery of Christ Church was restored 
to Dr. Reynolds, whilst Owen and Goodwin were no longer 
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allowed to occupy the pulpit of St. Mary’s. The tide ran 
hard against the Tedépendinnte: and Dr. Owen their leader 
after having attempted to plunge the nation into a second 
civil war, retired to reflect on the incidents of his past life, 
and to pursue the peaceful studies which, in an evil day, he 
had been induced to relinquish. 


‘‘ Thus,” says Mr, Orme, “ terminated Dr, Owen’s connexions 
with the Commonwealth, and with the public politics of his time. 
That they never proved a snare to him or involved him in conduct 
and discussions foreign from the business of the christian ministry, 
I am unable to affirm. If he could not keep himself entirely un- 
spotted from the world, or at all times justly avoid its censure, we 
have only to remember what he himself would have been the first 
to confess, that he was a sinful fallible creature who made no 
claim to perfection.” 


One half of Mr. Orme’s book is occupied with tedious 
commentaries on the numerous and very unreadable books 
written from time to time by Dr. Owen. His work on the 
Hebrews still maintains a certain degree of reputation 
among biblical students; and some of his fanatical treatises are 
still used by the pious of all communions to warm their devo- 
tion or to revive in their minds the proper objects of worship. 
But his polemical and controversial tracts are no longer 
of any value in the eye of the theological student, as being 
for the most part carelessly or clumsily composed, and filled 
with topics of a personal or transient interest, which at this 
day are neither instructive nor altogether intelligible. 

Dr. Owen lived twenty-three years after the Restoration, 
maintaining a good name in his own connexion, and occa- 
sionally edifying the world at large with his learning and 
seriousness. His friends chuse to assert that he would have 
been received into the bosom of the Establishment, had he 
made the smallest concessions in point of doctrine and eccle- 
siastical order. If Dr. Owen declined preferment from the 
government of Charles the Second, he consulted wisely for his 
reputation; for no man could twice run with impunity the 
course of apostasy and fickleness through which he had 
already passed. He lived in evil times; but as his object 
from the outset appears to have been personal influence and 

grandizement, no man knew better than he how to avail 
himself of the confusion into which the public mind was 
thrown, and to place himself in the current which flowed 
towards political power, wealth, and consideration, He 
refused nothing that was ever offered to him, and _relin- 
quished nothing as long as he could bold it: like all,the 
adventurers of his age he — about the other world 
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whilst he acted for this, and made his way to temporal things 
by descanting on the value of those that are eternal. He 
belonged to a bad school; and in such a case it is no small 
compliment to say that he retained in his manners to the 
very last a good deal of the gentleman and the scholar. 


Art. V.. The nlvrencgy’ 3 of Zoology; or, a General 
View of the Structure, Functions and Classification of 
Animals. By John Fleming, D.D. Minister of Flisk, 
Fifeshire, F.R.S.E. Member of the Wernerian Society, 
&c. 2 vols. 12. 10s. Constable, Edinburgh. 1822. 


Tue work whose title we have just given is one of a nature 
hitherto much wanted ; and this in several respects. In the 
first place, previously to the present publication there has not 
been extant in our language any good scientific introduction 
to the extensive and important study of general zoology and 
physiology. In this point of view we think Dr. Fleming has 
done considerable service to the public by giving a compen- 
dious yet sufficiently detailed system of the science. He has 
first treated of general physiology and comparative anatomy ; 
and then proceeded to a survey of the whole animal king- 
dom. 

In another point of view we also congratulate the public 
on the appearance of this work, inasmuch as too many which 
have appeared of late years on similar subjects have clearly 
displayed, if not made their ruling principle, a desire to im- 
pugn and calumniate the most sacred doctrines of revelation ; 
sed te overthrow the must fundamental positions on which 
the whole superstructure of religion not only revealed but 
natural also is built. The work before us exhibits a character 
widely different from these. The author seems to have made 
it a point of particular attention, to take every opportunity 
which his subject afforded for inculcating a respect for re- 
ligion ; and for pointing out those various and striking argu- 
ments which the science he is treating of so abundantly sup- 
plies in support of it. 

To give any thing like a detailed analysis of a work of this 
description, would be unsuitable both to the nature and 
limits of our journal: and to give less than such an account 
would not be to do the work justice. We conceive, therefore, 
that we shall be making our review of it at ence more pro- 
fitable and less uninteresting, if we confine our remarks to 
1 
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a consideration of the work, in the latter of the two points of 
view in which, we have first remarked, its merits may he con- 
templated. We shall endeavour to exhibit to our readers 
the most prominent of those parts of the book where the 
author, by bis cautious and truly philosophical mode of inves- 
tigating and describing some er of the economy of the 
animated world, sufficiently and ably refutes those unfounded 
theories, and most completely unphilosophical hypotheses, 
which have been palmed upon the world as the results of 
genuine science,by a set of superficial smatterers, in their 
obviously gratuitous assumption of a material canse for vital 
and intellectual phenomena, 

Dr. Fleming after treating of the divisions into which na- 
tural science resolves itself, proceeds to the distribution of 
natural objects into the two grand classes of organized and 
inorganic productions. He traces the chain of existence 
through all the various links of which it is composed, from 
the fossil to the animal: and discriminates with great accu- 
rucy the various distinctions to be drawn between its different 

arts. 
, He next proceeds to examine the peculiar character of or- 
ganized wer And in so doing the first and most promi- 


nent object is the nature of what we term the vital prin- 
ciple. 


‘«¢ When we examine a plant or an animal as near to the origin 
of its existence as possible; we witness its embryo or germ, small 
indeed, but possessing a power capable of developing in succession 
the destined phenomena of existence. By means of this power the 
germ is able to attract towards it particles of inanimate matter, 
and bestow on them an arrangement widely different from that 
which the laws of chemistry and mechanics would have assigned 
them. The same power not only attracts those particles and pre- 
serves them in their new situation, but is continually in 
removing those which by their presence might prevent or other- 
wise derange its operations.” P. 8. 


He then goes on to point out that the vital principle is 
limited in each species to a particular magnitade of body, a 
peculiar form, stractare, hod chemical composition, as also an 
assignable duration. ‘The facalty named irritability seems to 
be the most remarkable feature accompanying organic life. 
It appears to reside in the fibrous parts and is imperfectl 
displayed even by some vegetables : whilst in animals it seems 
closely connected with the display of muscular power, and 
the exercise of almost all the faculties. 

Instinct is another characteristic of organic life; and in 
its comprehensive sense is enjoyed by plants as well as ani- 
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mals. It regulates the supply of nutriment; obviates diffi- 
culties; repairs injuries ; and leads to the means of procreating 
the species ; powers, the partial display of which in vegetables 
is highly curious, and points out many close analogies be- 
tween them and the animal kingdom. It is from the detailed . 
consideration of all these particulars that our author is led to 
some further remarks on the nature of the vital principle, 
which their excellence induces us now to copy. 


“* These different operations of living beings which we have thus 
briefly enumerated, can never be regarded as the effect of their 
peculiar organization, The organs are formed according to @ 
uniform and determined plan, from inorganic matter, collected 
from various sources, and arranged, according to the species, on 
different models. By what power then does this organization take 
place? And what is the mature of that principle which regulates 
animated beings? We have already taken notice of the laws by 
which it is regulated in the constitution, duration, and continuance 
of organized bodies. These make us acquainted with the exis- 
tence of a principle different from any of those which the me- 
chanical or chemical philosophers have investigated with so much 
success, This power has been denominated the living or vital 
principle; and the phenomena which it exhibits are included in 
our idea of life or vitality.” P. 21. 


The vital principle, whatever may be its nature, appears to 
be capable of residing only in bodies possessing a regularly 
organized structure. Our author points out the temporary 
nature of the connexion thus subsisting, and shews that it 
may be dissolved by a variety of circumstances.. He enume- 
rates the various conditions necessary for the existence of the 
vital principle so far as observation has detected them. They 
are these, 1. a parent; 2. moisture; 3. temperature; 4. at- 
mospheric air; 9. nourishment. He then adverts to the con- 
sideration of the modifications of the vital principle, which 
seem to arise from the exact harmony being disturbed, which 
should exist between all the different parts and functions of 
organization. These ought, inorder to the healthy continuance 
of life, to be so exactly regulated as to form, as it were, a 
system of perfect equilibrium. The undue predominance 
or deficiency of any function is what we term disease, and if 
it proceed beyond a certain limit, terminates in the complete 
interruption of the whole system of functions, and the death 
of the individual ensues. ‘This tends to shew that the vital 
principle must be something more thana mere result of or- 
ganization; because, besides organization, a certain other 
condition, viz. the proportion to be maintained between the 


various functions in their operations, is necessary in order’ to 
the continuance of life. 
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, Lhe distinctions between animals and vegetables; the 
neral polity (as the author terms it) of nature in the mutual 
arrangement of the two kingdoms, and their dependence on 
each other; the chemical examination of the compounds 
which constitute the animal frame ; the mechanical structure 
of the various parts ; and a general, anatomical, and physiolo- 
gical survey of animal bodies, are the topics of successive 
discussion: and are treated of in a clear, accurate, and suf- 
ficiently detailed manner. Amongst the various parts of the 
animal economy the author is lead to treat particularly of the 
muscles, and, closely connected with them, of the nerves and 
brain. The nervous system, whether considered in its struc- 
ture simply, or in its functions, is one of the most curious and 
most complicated parts of physiology. This subject is first 
examined in regard to the structure of the brain and nerves. 
An anatomical view is given of the different parts of the brain, 
and the general structure of the spinal marrow, and the two 
systems of nerves which pervade the body. The modifications 
of this system are traced through the different gradations of 
animal existence, down to those classes where no such system 
can be detected. ‘The comparison of the brain in different 
classes of animals is a most interesting and valuable topic of 
enquiry. This point has fortunately occupied the attention 
of one of the greatest physiologists of the age, M. Cuvier. 
From his researches our author has exhibited a compendious, 
but instructive table of the differences which characterize the 
structure of the brain in different classes. But the most ge- 
nerally interesting part of these results we conceive to be the 
following, which bear upon the question of the connection 
between organization and mind. ' 

It appears that there exist certain relations between the 
faculties of animals, and the proportions of those parts of the 
brain which they possess in common. 


“Thus the intelligence they possess appears, more perfect in 
proportion to the volume of the appendix of the corpus striatum, 
which forms the vault of the hemisphere. Man has that part 
greater, more extended, and more reflected than the other ani- 
mals. In proportion as we descend from man, we observe that it 
becomes smaller and smoother on the surface, and that the parts 
of the brain are less complicated with each other, but seem to be 
unfolded and spread out longitudinally. It even appears that 
certain parts assume, in all classes, forms which have a relation to 
particular qualities of animals: for example, the anterior tubercula 
quadrigemina of carps, which are the most feeble and least carni- 
yorous of fishes, are proportionally larger than in the other genera, 
in the same manner as they are in the herbivorous quadrupeds. 
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By following these enquiries we may hope to obtain some know- 


ledge of the particular uses of each of the parts of the brain.” 
P, 151. 


These remarks of M. Cuvier exhibit a valuable specimen 
of truly philosophical procedure in the enquiry after truth: 
and afford a striking contrast to the many crude and hasty 
speculations on similar points, which have led so many empt 
and superficial pretenders to science, into a variety of absurd, 
unfounded, and often most culpable theories, on subjects of 
the utmost importance, from their being so intimately con- 
nected with the prospects which mankind entertain with re- 
spect to their own nature, their obligations and their end. 

We regret that our limits will not permit us to follow u 
our author through many excellent remarks connected wit 
this part of the subject, but we must proceed. 

Thus far he has considered the nervous system only in re- 
spect to its séructure and nature: the next division of the 
subject relates to the same system when exhibited in action. 
And this part of the enquiry is one into which the most 
dangerously erroneous views have been introduced. The 
nervous system considered in action is a subject unquestion- 
ably the most interesting in the whole range of zoological 
science. Yet it is stillinvolved in much obscurity, and will 
probably continue to be so unless new methods of observation 
shall be devised, and more rigorous induction practised. This 
the improving state of physiological science encourages us to 


hope may at some future time be the case. Meanwhile our 
author proceeds thus. 


“ That the brain is the organ to which the impressions produced 
by external objects are conveyed, and from which the excitements 
to motion in the different parts are propagased, has been demon- 
strated by observation and ‘experiment. We have already stated 
the complicated structure of this organ, and the variety in the 
texture and situation of its different parts. What then are the 
uses of each? Physiologists have always been greatly divided in 
their opinions on this important subject.”” P. 153. 


Some supposing that the seat of the intellectual operations 
must exist near the centre of the brain, have considered the 
pineal gland as the ‘ common sensorium.’ Others have be- 
stowed the same honour on other parts. Some on the aqueous 
fluid found in the ventricles. According to Gall and Sparz- 
heim, the various operations have each their distinct portion 
of the brain as a peculiar organ. Other theories also of a 


similar description, and equally unsupported by facts, have 
been advanced by various other authors. 
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All theories of this kind appear to us extremely liable to 
degenerate into dangerous errors. Corisidéred in themselvés, 
they may be harmless speculations; but they are always liable 
to take a particular tone and character from the minds of 
those who adopt them: and if that be of an irreligious nature, 
they may very easily convert the visionary views of some spe- 
culative physiologist into the vebicles of most fatal error, 
_ productive of the worst practical consequences, and spreading 

far and wide their insidious infection ; not the less poisonous 
and deadly im its effects, because it is conveyed to unthinking 
minds in association with an entertaining and ingenious system. 
If the idea of giving a local habitation to the mental faculties, 
be understood as implying that those parts of the brain are 
the actual agents of thought, the consequences are dangerous 
in a religious point of view :—if on the other hand it be meant 
to confine an immaterial principle toa certain physical space, 
the idea is philosophically speaking absurd, so that either way 
such speculations can do ho good, and may, and probably will, 
do much harm. They tend either to mislead philosophy, or 
to destroy religion. 

The nerves by their arrangement in two distinct systems 
appear to be the instruments of two different sets of functions, 
voluntary and involuntary. The former constituting our ex- 
ternal actions, the latter our internal sensations, and the va- 
rious processes which go on in the body. Yet though thus 
distinct, the different sets of nerves act in. close connexion 
with one another. ‘Thus tending in various rir to keep up 
that perpetual balance and harmony between all the various 
functions which is so essential to vitality. ‘This is a part of 
physiology of considerable importance in regard to the con- 
nexion of these with intellectual phenomena. Our author 
has given many interesting views of this part of the subject 
from which we extract the following passage. 


‘“‘ But this intimate connexion between the different parts of the 
nervous system becomes scarcely perceptible in the lower orders 
of animals. Where the bulk of the brain is greatest in proportion 
to the nerves connected with it, as in man, we find this union 
most intimate. As the bulk of the brain decreases, in proportion 
to the bulk of the nerves, the connexion ceases to be so close, 
In reptiles and fishes this is so conspicuously displayed that it be- 
comes difficult to induce death. The brain or the spinal marrow 
may be removed, and yet the other functions of life still proceed 
for a considerable time. Among the mollusca an equal want of 
sympathy among the different parts, is well known to prevail. As 
we descend still lower, to those animals in which the nervous sys- 
tem, instead of appearing in the form of brain, nerves, or ganglia, 
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is uniformly diffused, we observe scarcely any dependent connection 
between the different parts. When portions of the body are re- 
moved they are speedily reproduced, and the detached fragments 
even begin to enjoy independent existence.’’ P. 161. 


This sketch of one of the most curious parts of compa- 
rative physiology, may tend to suggest considerations bearing 
in some measure on those topics which we have professed 
to be our more immediate. object in the present article. 
This apparent diffusion of the vital principle in many ani- 
mals, in such a way throughout their various ganglia 
and separate systems of nerves, as to admit of conferring 
separate vitality on detached portions, shews clearly that 
in those animals at least the vital principle is not confined 
to any one spot. And since each of the separate parts 
to which it can be communicated is furnished with a cer- 
tain nervous system complete in itself; it seems that such 
a complete nervous system, having its parts connected in a 
certain way, is the essential datum for the superinduction of 
life. Wherein that completeness consists, and what is the 
precise nature of the requisite connexion remains to be in- 
vestigated. But life seems to go on by the agency of such a 
system disseminated throughout the animal frame: to de- 
pend for its continuance on the joint operation of the whole 
wm connexion, not on the insulated function of any particular 
part. And this corresponds with the idea of an immaterial 
principle, which as we before observed, it would be contra- 
dictory to limit to one particular spot. And at the same time 
such a view of the subject excludes materialism, or at least 
reduces it to this, that the whole animal frame thinks. Which 
is surely too absurd an hypothesis even for unbelievers to 


adopt. 

The proximate cause of nervous action is a topic on which 
physiologists have, as might be supposed, entertained the most 
opposite, and in many instances the most hypothetical 
opinions—and moreover, in the cause thus assigned have sup- 
posed that they had discovered the vital principle. Our 
author comments very sensibly on these opinions. 


‘¢ It would be to no purpose to enquire into the nature of that 
action which is excited in the nerve, either in sensation or volition ; 
because the subject is yet in obscurity, and its elucidation, per- 
haps, impracticable. The rapidity with which the functions of the 
nervous system are executed, have induced some to consider its 
action as performed by means of some fluid similar to electricity, 
secreted by the medullary matter, and restrained by the tunics of 
the brain and nerves. All this may be,true; but it is without 
proof. Others, from contemplating the effects of clectricity on the 
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parts of dead animals, have concluded, that the nervous and elec- 
trical fluids were identical. There is, however, one experiment, 
easily performed, which proves the fallacy of this conclusion. 
The nervous energy is suspended or destroyed by the compression 
or section of the nerve, while the electrical matter is not arrested 
in its progress, provided, in the latter case, the cut ends of the 
nerve are brought in contact.” 


This experiment is conclusive, and, we think, very impor- 
tant; since it at once destroys the hypothesis of the vital 
functions going on merely by galvanism: an hypothesis which 
seems to have been a favourite one with many who would 
rather adopt any supposition than that of a spiritual exis- 
tence. Many of these profound philosophers look upon man 
as nothing more than a walking galvanic battery. They 
suppose that the nerves act upon the system, and the system 
re-acts upon the nerves by a set of galvanic combinations; - 
that this constant circuit is the cause of life, and is life itself, 
and is, moreover, the effect of life, all at once; that the brain 
is part of the combination which keeps up the galvanic cur- 
rent; that the galvanic currents make the brain act; while 
the action of the brain produces the galvanic currents; that 
the action of the brain is thought; and, consequently, that 
thought produces galvanic currents, whilst they reciprocally 
provace thought. Such is the rigid the inductive, the phi- 
osophic system of materialism! It is ably and briefly ex- 
posed by our author in the following passage. 


‘¢ Of the elementary nature of this exciting power, we indeed 
know nothing. Physiologists have termed it a secretion of the 
nervous system; without eroetving that, in the manner of its 
operations, it is essentially different from any other secretion in the 
system. That it results from organization, is disproved by the 

henomena of death ; that it is of electrical or magnetical nature, 
is contradicted by the totality of its phenomena.” P. 164. 


Having thus examined the nature of the nervous system, 
the author next proposes to inquire into the phenomena of 
the mind. In order to do this the more satisfactorily, he 
makes a preliminary inquiry into the nature of our different 
sensations, and the organs employed in their production ; 
and the kind of information which they convey to the mind, 
with regard to the goopreties of external objects. In this 
interesting and detailed account of the different senses (of 
which, by the way, our author reckons six, by adding the 
sense of heat) we will not follow him; but proceed to com- 
ment on one or two more passages bearing more immediately 
upon the leading topic of our remarks. tye) 
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We have just noticed some of the palpable and ridiculous 
contradictions and inconsistencies which result from the doc- 
trine of the intelligent principle being only a result of orga- 
nization. We have exposed a few of the glaring absurdities 
of those who, because they learn from the discoveries of 
science, that galvanism is capable of producing powerful 
effects on some part of the animal economy, infer that gal- 
vanism is the sole principle of life, and the cause of intellec- 
tual phenomena. In other words, they are not content with 
rejecting revelation, but must also pervert philosophy: they 
not only offend against religion, but think to excuse it by an 
equally outrageous offence against all sound principles of 
reasoning. And when a man shews himself so atterly unable 
to make correct inferences even in the science which is his 

rofessed study, surely no sensible person would trust his 
judgment in reasoning upon another subject of so totally dif- 
ferent anature. Yet it is from the reputation of scientific 
eminence in the proposers of sceptical doctrines, that their 
authority over their disciples and dupes is chiefly maintained. 

Our author views the matter in a very philosophical light; 
keeping clear from hypothesis in the scientific view of the 
subject, and superadding the doctrine of revelation. 

Thus, speaking philosophically, he observes, 


“« Of the essence of mind we absolutely Know nothing : and hence 
the various phrases, unity, indivisibility, immateriality, and others, 
which have been employed to express the nature of this essence, 
are, in fact, expressions of our own ignorance and presumption. 
When we witness the mind capable of exciting action in matter, and 
of being excited to action by matter,—exhibiting its identity by its 
local residence,—variable in its relations to matter,—variable rela- 
tively to its own conditions,—capable of exercising different func- 
tions at the same time,—and, last of all, multiplying with an in- 
crease of population,—we feel overwhelmed with the incompre- 
hensible phenomena which it presents, and admit the suitableness 
of an expression of our divine master, when applied to the present 
case, ‘ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of.’ ” P. 214. 


How infinitely superior are such views of this important, 
yet inscrutable point, to the crude theories and flimsy sys- 
tems of the materialist. Real science is always distinguished 
by the humility of its pretensions: it teaches us with cer- 
tainty what human ability is capable of investigating, but it 
also teaches us where an insurmountable barrier is opposed to 
those investigations. A false and spurious kind of philo- 
sophy, by dazzling the eyes of its votaries with its glittering 
pretensions, hinders them frem perceiving those boundaries, 
and imposes no limit to their extravagant flights. Real phi- 
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losophy, on the points more immediately under consideration, 
stops short of the doctrines of Revelation, and therefore 
leaves the mind open to their reception; and, further, admi- 
rably disposes it to receive them. Fallacious theory soars 
far beyond Revelation, and consequently, makes the mind 
incapable of humbling itself to admit or revere its sacred 
truths. 

Whilst discussing the subject of the mental faculties, Dr. 
Fleming has, perhaps, gone somewhat beyond the striot 
limits of what we should consider the aside province of 
zoological science. We do not think him, upon the whole, 
so able a metaphysician as he has evinced himself to be a na- 
turalist. It is foreign, however, to the object which we at 
present wish to keep more immediately in view, to enter 
upon any examination of the merits of his book in these re- 
spects: we will yee continue our remarks upon such 
passages as: have struck us in this part of the work, which 
bear upon the religious tendency, of zoological inquiries. 

He has discussed, at some length, the nature of those ideas 
both from perception and reflection, of which the human 
mind is susceptible. Among them he classes “ ideas of 
duty.” He comments upon many natural and obvious du- 
ties; and then proceeds to enquire what ideas the mind has 
with respect to the nature of duty, its standard, and obliga- 
tion. He gives a variety of instances, tending to shew that, 
by mere natural light, the standard is so various, so vague, 
and uncertain, as scarcely to deserve such a designation. 
His resulting observation is as follows : 


“We could easily swell the proofs of the variableness of the 
human standards of duty; and, although all are convinced that 
there is or ought to be a standard, they differ with respect to its 
character. This display of a moral deficiency or want in our na- 
ture, is the strongest proof that can be urged for the necessity of 
a revelation. The Christian religion supplies this moral want, 
and furnishes a standard which, if observed, would make all men, 
in every condition, happy, exalted, and wise.” P. 239. 


From the subject of our ideas of moral obligation, the 
author is very naturally led to that of our notion of a Supreme 
Being and his attributes. On this awful and important topic 
we will give his remark in his own words. 


‘*‘ From the displays of our own power and that of others.in the 
production of motion, we are led to attend to the changes which 
take place around us, as the marks of some other power; and by 
witnessing the variety of means which are employed in thé accom- 
plishment of these various alterations, and the regularity which 
they exhibit in their succession, we arrive at the conclusion, that 
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a Being, superior to man in power and wisdom, exists, and conti- 
nually exerts an influence on the surrounding world. So simple is 
this effort of the mind, and so easily excited by the smallest de. 
gree of reflection, that the belief in a superior Being may be con. 
sidered as universal among mankind. Nations may be found who 
have scarcely devised signs to express their ideas on this subject, 
and over whom their notions of the Deity may exercise little con- 
troul ; but we can scarcely believe it possible for man to exist in 
any stage of society, without being furnished, by the natural ope- 
rations of his mind, with the first principles of religion.” P. 240. 


It has been our object in the foregoing remarks and ex- 
tracts to shew the tendency of Dr. Fleming’s work in regard 
to the important question of the immaterial and separate ex- 
istence of the human soul: in regard to the natural condi- 
tion of man in his sense of moral obligation: and in regard: 
to his notion of a deity. On all these topics we uniformly 
find this distinguished observer of nature exhibiting the most 
sound and cautious spirit of philosophizing, united with the 
most profound respect for divine revelation ; and an adoption 
of such views respecting the points just enumerated as are in 
every respect conformable to those of the inspired writers: 
while he constantly observes the just limits which bound the 
echaryay province both of experimental investigation, and a 

elief in divine revelation. 

We cannot conclude without expressing our conviction 
that works like that before us, characterised by such excel- 
lent principles, and coming from men of such acknowledged 
eminence in science, will do much, as well to drive away 
from the field of physical investigation those obnoxious opi- 
nions with which it has been of late too much infested, as, on 
the other hand to strengthen the influence of true religion by 
the powerful auxiliary proofs which scientific research, pro- 
perly carried on, can hardly fail to afford to the inquisitive 
and well-disposed mind. 

We regard this work, as answering two very valuable 
ne ag besides that of conveying a knowledge of zoology : 
it offers strong auxiliary proofs of the great truths of natural 
religion; and shews that true science can oppose no diffi- 
culties in the way of a reception of the doctrines of revela- 
tion. On the other hand, by so doing, it tends to vindicate 
the cause of real science ; and to disprove those accusations 
which have been brought against it, solely, as it appears to 
us, from improperly confounding it with a species of specy- 
lation altogether unworthy the name of science. 

The cause of vitality and thought is not to be learned from 
physiology: the properties of both may be examined, by 
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science; and the most valuable discovery which science 
could make, and this it has made, is, to teach us that no 
physical cause is competent to explain the phenomena: for 
a knowledge of that principle, then, we must go to a bi 
source; and we shall unquestionably find it in the sacred de- 
claration that, ‘‘ God breathed into man’s nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul.” 
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Art. VI. Sermons on several Subjects; with Notes, Cri- 
tical, Historical, and Explanatory: and an Appendix. 
By the Rev. Charles Swan, late of Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge. S8vo. 394 pp. Rivingtons. 10s. 6d. 1823. 


THE difficulty of saying any thing original must, in this age, 
be felt by every preacher. The topics of his discourses have 
been too frequently discussed to admit the probability of 
introducing much thatis new. He may employ new language, 
new illustrations, and occasionally new thoughts; but the 
chief part of his arguments and expositions must of necessily 
be the same as have been used and enforced by others. Nor 
is this a subject which the preacher ought to regret. Con- 
sidering the danger of attempting theological novelties, it is 
both more prudent and more safe to follow an old and beaten 
track. Besides, on subjects so often handled neither the 
hearers nor the readers expect many new thoughts, and it is 
much easier to satisfy those whose anticipations have not 
been great. 

It being the duty of the preacher to inculcate the truths 
of revealed religion, not to be studious of novelty, or of dis- 
playing his own talents, he is justitied in availing himself of 
the labours of his predecessors. Beveridge, Barrow, Clarke, 
Secker, Sherlock, ‘Taylor, and a host of other divines, supply 
an inexhaustible. treasure, from which the ministers of the 
Gospel, not only are allowed, but perhaps ought to draw. 
To borrow assistance from these worthies is attended with 
many advantages. What is drawn from their stores has. the 
sanction of illustrious names. Both the doctrines advanced, 
and the arguments adduced in their support, may be delivered 
from the pulpit with greater confidence by having been ap- 
proved by such high authority. The preacher, therefore, 
when aided by such auxiliaries, may hope to impress a deeper 
conviction upon his hearers than if he relied solely upon his 
own powers. Owing to a persuasion of this kind, ge- 
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nerality of divines have had recourse to the productions of 
former writers, of whose labours they have not scrupled to 
avail themselves. In fact, there is scarcely a volume of 
modern. sermons which is not pety indebted to these 
sources, which have supplied the basis of many of our most 
eloquent and impressive discourses. : : 

With a candour and ingenuousness highly creditable to 
himself, Mr. Swan acknowledges that he has “‘ founded the 
ensuing discourses upon the basis of our old divines.” But 
he has done this with very considerable latitude; and as far 
as we have observed, he has never drawn unwarrantably from 
these sources. He has as much originality as it is reasonable 
to expect in such performances. 

The sermons of Mr. Swan are occupied in urging the duties 
rather than the doctrines of religion. Much vulgar abuse 
has been cast upon able and conscientious Clergymen on 
account of their diligence in exhorting to practical morality, 
Itis to be hoped, however, that it is no longer the fashion to ex- 
claim with violence against moral preaching. Several of those 
who by way of distinction are styled evangelical preachers 
have lately severely condemned this propensity to slight the 
moral precepts of Christianity. The dwelling upon doctrines, 
to the utter exclusion of duties must, in the natural course of 
things, lead to practical Antinomianism. The vices of men are 
thus permitted “ to vegetate untouched by the pruning knife.” 
4 Against such a mode of preaching Mr. Swan strongly re- 
ae monstrates in his Preface, and observes, ‘1 would pursue a 

tae different line of conduct, for I feel this cannot be the right 
+: one. I would preach ‘Christ crucified,,—and Christ’ in 
ite. every particular of his melancholy history. i would omit 
ee no portion of doctrine which he enforced; and no duty which 
he commanded.” (P. xiv.) This undoubtedly should be 
ee the practice of all who are entrusted with the sacred office 
Lae of the Ministry. There can be no truly Gospel sermons 
re without morality: conduct to be:acceptable to God must 
spring from Christian faith, and faith must be evidenced ‘by 
bes hristian conduct; the Christian preacher must therefore be 
Teas aet diligent in inculcating the duties and the doctrines 
of his religion. 

As far as Mr. Swan has touched upon articles of faith he ap- 
pears consistent with the Established Church; and his fifth 
sermon on “the grace of God” may be recommended as a 
sound exposition of the doctrine relating to that subject. 

In the interpretation which he has given of some passages 
of Scripture it cannot be expected that all will be agreed. 
As for instance that of 1 Fohn v. 16, “If any man sée 
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his brother sin a sin which is not unto death, he shall ask, and 
he shall give him life for them that sin not unto death.” By 
Macknight and some of the most eminent commentators this 
text is considered as relating entirely to temporal life, and to 
a release from corporal sufferings. ‘They refer the promise 
exclusively to the time when the elder of the church had au- 
thority to remove diseases by the intervention of miraculous 
powers. They argue that it cannot refer to prayers for the 
eternal life of such persons, because no ordinary Christian can 
know whether those for whom he asks life have sincerely re- 
pented of their sins; and yet, unless he certainly knows this, he 
is not warranted to ask life for them; and because the Scrip- 
tures give no ground for thinking that our asking eternal life 
for our brethren, has any influence in procuring that blessing 
for them. 

These must be acknowledged to be very strong arguments 
for referring the text to temporal deliverances only, but in 
reply to the first of them Mr. S. argues that the same con- 
dition is required whether the text relate to temporal or to 
eternal life, namely, a state of repentance; and in neither 
case is itin the power of a mortal to estimate the sincerity 
of repentance. If such a power of discrimination rested in 
those who were enabled to work miracles, why might it not 
be exercised in asking eternal as well as temporal life? 
Besides, the faculty of restoring men to bodily health, must 
necessarily have resided in a few, and the instruction of the 
writer of the Epistle is general. ‘To the second of the above 
arguments he replies that, though repentance will of itself 
procure the mercy of God, yet the prayer of piety may 
“avail much” in a that repentance, and in mul- 
tiplying that mercy. Human weakness requires every aux- 
iliary. He, therefore, who sees his brother ready to sin, asks 
of God life, viz. the continuance of that sufficient grace which 
may lead him to life, and prevent a relapse into error. He 
does not solicit everlasting salvation directly and immediately, 
which would be a vain and presumptuous request; but he 
solicits the increase of God’s acceptance of him, as the only 
means by which life is inherited. From these considerations 
Mr. S. infers that the text of St. John does not relate to 
temporal, but to eternal life, and that the meaning is, that ifa 
man behold a brother about to trespass, and his error be not 
unto death, and shall pray unto the Almighty, he shall be heard. 
God at the request of a good man, will more powerfully 
exert the influence of his grace upon the brother’s heart, 
and enable him more diligently to work out his own salvation. 
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In regard to the text in question Mr. 8. reasons with con- 
siderable force, and his observations are deserving of  care- 
ful consideration.. The passage is confessedly one of the 
most difficultin the New Testament; and we do not feel called 
upon to express any opinion of our own, further than that it 
cannot, by any mode of reasonable interpretation, be brought 
to favour the Popish doctrine of purgatory and prayers for 
the dead. Whatever the Apostle may mean, he clearly 
speaks of those who commit a sin ‘not unto death,” and 
consequently the declaration relates to something in THIS 
LIFE, which excludes the possibility of any reference to a 
state afterdeath. If the Papist adduces this text in support 
of his sacrament of Extreme Unction it will be equally un- 
friendly to his purpose; for the Apostolical preseription 
applies only to those who sin asin not unto death, whereas 
Papists apply the sacrament of Extreme Unction to all in- 
discriminately. Popery, therefore, cannot avail itself of 
this passage of St. John’s Epistle. 

Our limits, rather than our inclination, prevent us from 
commenting on the first sermon of the series ‘‘ On the coming 
of Elias.” It was, as the author tells us, occasioned by a 
discourse attributed to Sir John Harington. It presents a 
specious, and in a great measure, new view of the subject, to 
which we can at present only invite the attention of our rea- 
ders, without expressing any opinion of our own. 

The Appendix contains ‘‘ A Discourse, shewing that Elias 
must personally come before the day of judgment,” by Sir 
John Howegtene and an Essay on Progae by Dr. William 
King. ‘To each of the sermons also the Author has added 
Notes, partly critical and partly explanatory. How far this 
mode of illustrating sermons intended for general edification 
may be judicious, will fairly admit a doubt. ‘To sermons 
treating of some difficult and polemical subject the addition of 
notes may not only be admissible but necessary. It may, how- 
ever, be made a question how far it is proper to add them to 
such as treat of those matters which form the ordinary topics 
of preaching. Such additions seem to imply some defect in 
the discourse, or some omission which requires to be supplied. 
A sermon intended for general perasal should be complete in 
itself; and if any thing seem useful or necessary to be added, 
should it not be introduced into the body of the discourse! 
Our remarks, as before stated, do not refer to such sermons 
as require critical and controversial illustrations, which of 
course must be annexed in the shape of Notes; but our 
doubts refer to the annexation of Notes to sermons indis- 
criminately : and we have been induced to state them, from 
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observing a prevalent disposition to load the text with such 
appendages. We will not however, quarrel, with Mr. Swan, 
for his Notes are in general very valuable, and for the most 
part justify his own representation of them. 


“I have endeavoured to be explicit, and as distinct as possible; 
and with this view have had recourse to the juxtaposition of what, I 
hope, will be considered useful notes. I recommend them, how- 
ever, with confidence ; because I am persuaded, that no man can 

ruse such extracts from the worthies of old without improvement. 
do not by this intend to forestal even the humble merit of ap- 
propriate selection, but unhesitatingly commend them, from the 
assurance, that their very refuse is of price. Opinion should be 
free: and if I have sometimes ventured to object to any individual 
statement I have explained my reasons, and, as I trust with a befitting 
modesty. This, at least, I am sure | purposed ; and, for the rest, 
I intreat excuse.” Preface, p. ix. 


Upon the whole the discourses under consideration are 
sound, practical, and calculated to do good. We cannot in 
justice place Mr. Swan in the first rank of the writers of 
sermons, but he is entitled to a respectable place among 
them. If he has not produced a volume of the highest order, 
it is nevertheless far above mediocrity. It will be useful 
to the young divine, and may be read with advantage in the 
family circle. 


SS eed 


Art. VII. Memoir descriptive of the Resources, Inha- 
bitants, and Hydrography of Sicily and its Islands, in- 
terspersed with Antiquarian and other Notices. By 
Captain William Henry Smyth, R. N. Ato. 377 pp. 
2/1. 12s. 6d. Murray. "1824. 


Tuis work originated in the “ laudable zeal” of the Lords 
of the Admiralty “ for promoting nautical science.” The 
charts of the Mediterranean sea were found to be very 
defective ; and Captain Smyth was therefore appointed to a 
command in the Flotilla of Sicily, during the period of the 
military occupation of the fortresses by the English. We 
think he has produced a very respectable performance ; and 
one to which scientific men will recur with satisfaction and 
confidence. The general reader, it is true, may, perhaps, 
experience some weariness, and conceive the labour of pe- 
rusal hardly recompensed by the quantum of entertainment. 


But it was not for such that Captain Smyth wrote ; and we 
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were moch pleased with the honorable and manly reason 
which he assigns for the deficiency. 


‘IT could very easily have related numberless anecdotes that 
might be amusing enough to many; but I think the liberal rea- 
der will admit there would be a degree of cruelty in dragging 
forth, and exposing to view, those whose failings became 
known to me only through their hospitality and confidence.” 
P. xvi. 

We confess we were prepared to accompany him with an 
increased pleasure, which, but for this candid and gentle- 
manly conduct, we might not have felt: and while so many 
travellers believe themselves called upon to expose the inno- 
cent foibles of individuals, whose friendly attentions they 
have not scrupled to receive; and ungenerously set before 
the public the unrestrained communication of social hours, 
we cannot do less than commend the one, as, when we find 
just occasion, we shall reprobate and denounce the other. 

The soil of Sicily affords considerable variety. It is 
loamy, argillaceous, aluminous, siliceots, and calcareous ; 
and rendered, by the influence of volcanoes, abundantly 
fruitful. Its mineral deposits are silver, lead, copper, cin- 
nabar, marcasite, emery, and antimony. In some parts of 
the country, auriferous pyrites, lapis lazuli, mercury, alum, 
and coal are obtained; with rock-salt, bitumen, gypsum, 
marbles, agates, chalcedonies, and jaspers of great variety. 
The climate is delicious. The medium height of the ther- 
mometer is 62°. 5, and of the barometer 29,. 80. The most 
troublesome wind is the Sirocco, or South East, which seems 
to acquire heat as it passes over the land. 


“At its commencement the air is dense and hazy, with long 
white clouds settling a little below the summits of the mountains, 
and at sea floating just above the horizon in a direction parallel to 
it.” P. 5. 

Captain Smyth is of opinion that the heat of this wind is 
more oppressive, and the lassitude greater than is ever expe- 
rienced in the East and West Indies, or on the sands of 
Arabia and Africa. 

In considering the produce, our author thinks the increase 
which was usually estimated at a hundred-fold, purely me- 
taphorical. There can be no doubt of it. A cetinite term 
for a large but indefinite number is a usual mode of ex- 
pression in most languages. 


** The grape vine is one of the chief objects of agricultural atten- 
tion ; and, from the care taken in its cultivation, proves abundantly 


preductive, affording comfort and profit to the farmers and consider- 
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able revenue to the state. The vines are commonly planted about four 
feet from each other; but in very fertile plains, rather wider asun- 
der, in order to admit of the use of the plough, instead of the hoe. 
The ground is turned up three times a year; first in January, 
immediately after the pruning, when the buds that will bear fruit 
are already distinguishable ; secondly, in April, when the branches 
are sufficiently grown to show where the support of reeds will be 
needed, and which are placed accordingly; and lastly, in June or 
July, when it is advisable to expose the grapes to the sun, by tying 
up the leaves, but not taking them off, as that would force the 
ants to throw out fresh shoots at an improper season, Some 
ers give an additional hoeing in the course of the spring, for 
the purpose of raising a crop of pulse between the vines, The 
grape is not produced until the third year after the planting of the 
vine; but then begins to ripen in July, and is slashed for the 
vintage in September. The produce of a thousand vines varies 
from about a pipe and a quarter to four pipes of wine, according 
to the season, to their situation, age, and culture. On planting 
a vineyard, olive trees are sometimes intermixed, in the propor- 
tion of one to fifty, and in other instances they are more thickly 
strewed, because the vine begins to bear, as before stated, after 
the third year, but the olive tree not until after the tenth year, 
by which time the vine is already past its prime; thus oil is made 
to succeed wine, and the land continues equally profitable without 
any loss of time. There are nineteen different species of grapes ; 
of which, the most esteemed are the zibibbo, the carniola, the 
Greek, the muscatel, the canicula, the dry, and the winter. grape; 
and from the greater part is expressed a great variety of rich fla- 
voured wines of every kind,” P, 12. 


The method of catching a fish, called the Tunny, is ex- 
tremely curious, and similar to that usually practised by the 
ancients. : 

* Large nets are spread out in the shape of a parallelogram, 
about fifteen hundred feet long, three hundred wide, and from 
forty to a hundred deep, divided into four quadrilateral spaces, 
called rooms, having channels of communication with each other. 
The nets are moved East and West, at about a mile distant from 
the shore, across the known route of the fish, with each of the 
spaces at right angles, and secured vertically, by a number of 
anchors and stones at the bottom, while the upper edge of the net 
is floated by large logs of the cork tree, un other light wood. 
The whole is then connected with the shore by a stout single net 
of very wide meshes, called the wall, or by others ‘ il codardo,’ 
that arrests the progress of the Tunny, and induces them to enter 
the outer room, called the ‘ bordonaro,’ which is thereupon raised 
a little, and closed by the boatmen on the look-out. The fish, 
alarmed, and seeking to escape, then swim from side to side, and 
thus enter the next room, or * bastardo,’ when their retreat is again 
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prevented ; and thus ena « into the ‘ piccolo’, until they 
finally enter the fatal part, called the ‘ corpo,’ or chamber of 
death, where the meshes are smaller and stronger, and made of 
rope superior in quality to that of the rest of the net. When by 
these means the chamber is filled, which sometimes occupies two 
or three days, large flat-floored boats, “eet constructed for 
the purpose, assisted by smaller ones, close round, and weighing 
the net, secure the prey with harpoons and another species of 
sharp hook, on a wooden staff, that is struck into the head to pre- 
vent the fish from floundering, and, in the management of which 
weapon, the fishermen display an active dexterity. There are 
often many other fish taken with the tunnies, all of which, except 
the sword-fish, the alalonga, and palanuta, become the property 
of the labourers.” P. 22. 


Captain Smyth speaks with just reprehension of the im- 
moral tendency of the cicisbeo, or cavalier-servente, which 
seems equally prevalent in this country as in Italy, The ac- 
count of the ceremonies used at the birth of a child is singular 
(p. 34.); but the superstitious reverence of the Host, as 
here recorded, is rather calculated to excite disgust than de- 
votion. ‘The Sicilians are reported temperate in their meals, 
though with some exceptions. ‘They commence with soup, 
followed by maccaroni, vegetables variously dressed, and 
shell-fish called ‘‘ frutti di mare.” The table is garnished 
with small plates of raw ham, anchovies, olives, fresh figs, 
and melons, when in season. Bouilli, huge fish, made dishes, 
roast meats, salad, luscious pastry, and lastly, frait and 
coffee. Wine is plentifully drunk during the repast, but, as 
in France, every one rises with the ladies. ‘The food of the 
peasantry consists of brown bread, eaten with cheese, onions, 
garlic, or salt fish. 

Sicilian literature is said to bear ‘‘ the varnish of a base 
metal rather than the polish of a true gem:” no very esti- 
mable character, certainly, yet an Idyl of Meli is inserted 
with a rather spirited, though literal, prose translation; from 
which we are tempted to transcribe a few stanzas. 


“ DAMETU CANTA. 


“¢ Sti silenzii, sta verdura 
Sti muntagni, sti vallati, 
L’ha criati la natura, 
Pri li cori enamurati. 


‘« La susurru di li frundi 
Di lu sciumi lu lamentu 
L’aria, l'ecu chi rispundi, 
Tuttu spira sentimentu. 








eae Matis ca 8 
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* Dda farfalla, accussi vaga ; 
La muggitu di li tori; 
L’innocenza, chi vi appaga ; 
Tutti paraunu a lu cort. 


* * ‘* ¥ 
* * * * 


** Sulu é reu chi po guardari 
Duru e immobili sta scena, 
Ma lu stissu nun amari, 
Lk’ delitto insemi e pena. 


«* Donna bella, senza amuri, 
E’ una rosa fatta in cira ; 
Senza vezzi, senza oduri, 
Chi nun veggeta, ne spira.”’ 


‘¢ DAMON SINGS. 


«“ This silence, this verdure, 
These mountains, these vales, 
Nature has created them 
For hearts that are in love. 


“« The rustling of the leaves, 
The lament of the river, 
The air, and echo who answers, 


All inspire sentiment, 


“ That butterfly, so beautiful ; 
The lowing of the cattle ; 
Innocence, that is doubtless ; 
All speak to the heart. 


* * . 
* i * 


** Only he is criminal who can look 
Hard and immoveable upon this scene. 
But the not loving, is in itself 
Both crime and punishment. 


‘“* A handsome woman, devoid of love, 
Is a rose made of wax ; 
Without charms, without perfume, 
It neither vegetates nor breathes.” 


With few exceptions, Captain Smyth says, Sicilian au- 
thors write in pure Italian. 
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In p. GI there are some just observations relative to the 

‘** analogy apparent in the mysteries of Pagan and Roman 

Catholic polytheism ;” but it is so clear, that, we should 
imagine the Catholics themselves are not ignorant of it. 
he account of Palermo is picturesque and curious. 


“ Palermo is regularly built, and with a better finish, might be 
esteemed an elegant city ; but it presents an incongruous mixture 
of pomp and poverty, of fascinating gaiety and disgusting wretch- 

ness, exemplified in noble ranges of palaces, disgraced at their 
bases by the stalls, shops, and ‘* mezzanini,” or lofts, of the lower 
orders; in gaudy equipages, parading the same street with sturdy 
mendicants, vociferously demanding food, or sluggishly taking 
their siestas on the pavement, ridding each other of vermin be- 
tween their naps. The vacant holes of scaffolding, every where 
visible, seem to indicate unfinished labors; the mixed architecture 
and heavy corbelled balconies, ever displaying wet linen, and the 
opera play-bills pasted on boards, suspended across streets already 
too narrow for the height of the buildings, ruin the perspective 
effect. Swarms of priests, nobles, officers, and other loungers, 
yawning on chairs before the coffee-houses, and the cobblers, tai- 
lors, coopers, carpenters, and artisans of every description, at 
their respective employments outside their shop-doors, complete 
the usurpation of the sides of the streets, driving © foot-passengers 
to run the gauntlet among the numerous carriages. The constant 
calling out this occasions, on the part of the coachmen, who seek 
to distinguish every person by an appropriate appellation, added 
to the hurry of business, and the thirsty groups around the fantas- 


tically decorated iced-water stalls, conspire to crowd and confuse 
the whole scene.” P. 74. 
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We have much work before us, or we should be induced 
to present our readers with the relation of a horrible do- 
mestic tragedy, which occurred here in the year 1815; we 
prefer, therefore, extracting a passage relative to what our 
author terms a “‘ cadavery:” the phrase is not amiss. 


‘In a Capuchin Convent in the suburbs of Palermo, is one of 
those cemeteries, common in Sicily, consisting of a large sub- 
terraneous space, clean and airy, divided into galleries, surrounded 
with niches, for the reception of dead bodies; but this one having 
been represented as a sort of exhibition of portraits of departed 
friends, | the more particularly notice it. Previously to descending, 
the acolyte directs the attention of the visitors to the pictures on 
each side ef the door, the one representing the death of a good 
man surrounded by priests and angels; the other, that of a sinner, 
whose dying moments are embittered by fiends and flames; added 
to which, there is a sonnet between them, on mortal dissolution ; 
so that, on the whole, the feelings are prepared for a solemn and 
mournful spectacle. On descending, however, it is difficult to ex- 
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press the disgust arising from seeing the human form so degradingly 
caricatured, in the ridiculous assemblage of distorted mummies, 
that are here hung by the neck in hundreds, with aspects, features, 
and proportions so strangely altered by the operation of drying, as 
hardly to bear a resemblance to human beings. From their curious 
attitudes, they are rather calculated to excite derision, than the 
awful emotions arising from the sight of two thousand deceased 
mortals, There are four long galleries with their niches filled, 
besides many coffins containing noblemen in court-dresses; and — 
among the principal personages is a King of Tunis, who died 
in 1620. Atthe end of the great corridor is an altar, with the 
front formed of human teeth, sculls and bones, inlaid like a kind 
of mosaic work. There is a small apartment at the end of 
the galleries, which I entered, but soon quitted with the greatest 
nausea, from an exceedingly offensive stench; for I found it 
was a dirty room, called the oven, in which several bodies, in 
various stages of putrescence, were undergoing the operation of 
drying. I observed, however, that the friar, who accompanied me, 


did not appear to be incommoded either by the sight or the 
effuvia.” P. 87. 


It is very strange that the nineteenth century, called, and 
justly, the age of” reason, should present examples of the 
gross superstition which Roman Catholics delight to per- 
petuate. At Messina, 


“In caskets and phials, set in gold and silver, enriched with cut- 
glass and jewels, are preserved an arm of St. Paul, some blood of 
St. Mark, the skull of Mary Magdalene, and among other relics a 
lock of hair sent by the Virgin Mary to the citizens of Messina, 
when their deputies returned: from Palestine with the celebrated 
letter; in which, after a preamble wishing them health and bene- 
diction, she expresses her satisfaction at their faith, and desires 
~ be perpetually considered as the tutelary patroness of Messina.’” 

- 120. 


These stupid forgeries are a disgrace to the age and nation; 
and if, as it has often been confidently asserted, the better 
informed Catholics put no faith ih such buffoonery, why do 
they not exert themselves in its suppression? If they ab- 
jure, as they pretend, the undue entbralment of priest-craft, 
why do they not discountenance Prince Hohenlohe’s marvels, 
and conventual jugglery ? : 

The silk-worm flourishes in this climate, and is a great 
source of occupation and emolument to the female;»gasantry. 
They are kept. in. rooms, with long narrow apertures in the 
wall to admit the air. 


“In April, when the eggs are on the point of being hatched, 
these slips or windows, are closed, and if the weather is not mild, a 
slow fire is kept up; this precaution, however, is used only while the 
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are quickening; the incubation being previously accelerated 
by the women keeping them in their bosom by day, and under their 
illows by night, for a few days before their expected animation. 
n proportion as the caterpillars are produced, leaves of the white 
mulberry are strewed over them, upon which they creep: and then 
are placed in shallow baskets, on a kind of shelves constructed of 
canes, where they undergo the changes of moulting, during which 
they are kept clean, and regularly supplied with fresh leaves. As 
they are extremely voracious, if uninjured by any sudden change 
of atmosphere, an ounce of eggs will devour, from the time of 
their hatching to the third and last casting, on an average, fifteen 
hundred pounds weight of mulberry leaves. The three changes 
occupy a _o of about forty days, when they commence envelop- 
ing = (ce ves ina cacoon or pod. Some of these cacoons are 
preserved for propagating the species, and in about ten days the 
chrysalis, sees undergone its last transformation, forces its way 
through one end of the cacoon, and issues forth a heavy, ill-looking 
moth. The other pods are placed in the sun, or in a slow oven, 
to kill the chrysalis, and are afterwards, at leisure, thrown into 
coppers of hot water, for the glutinous particles by which the 
filaments adhere, to be dissolved: the raw,gilk is then wound off, 
over glass-hooks, upon reels made for the purpose.”” P, 124. 


Of Mount A2tna, our Author furnishes some interesting 
notices, but the subject is too familiar to justify any length of 
extract. The account of the mud volcano is curious and not 
generally known. 


** Three or four miles to the northward of Gergente, and on the 
road towards Airogond, is the mud volcano, called Maccaluba, 
probably a corruption of the Arabic word ‘ Makloube,’ or upside 
down. It consists of numerous little hillocks with craters, on a 
kind of large truncated cone of argillaceous barren soil, with wide 
cracks in all directions, elevated nearly two hundred feet above the 
surrounding arid plain, and about half a mile in circuit. These 
craters are continually in action with a hollow rumbling noise, and 
by the exertion of a subterraneous force, they throw up a fine cold 
mud mixed with water, a little pertoleum and salt, and occasionally . 
bubbles of air with a sulphureous taint. The eruptions are more 
violent in hot than in rainy weather, owing, perhaps, to the outer 
crust acquiring a greater consistence. Sometimes reports, like 
the discharge of artillery, are heard, and slight local earthquakes 
are felt; until, at length, the whole is eased by an ebullition of mud 
and stones, sometimes ejected to the height of from thirty to sixty 
feet, thouwh the usual spouts reach only from a few inches to two 
or three feet, increasing in violence at intervals. P. 213. 


Another volcano, Stromboli, is described by Captain 
Smyth ‘‘in good set terms ;” and nowhere is the venturous 
spirit of a British seaman more conspicuous than in the 
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hazardous expedition from which (conceiving the subject one 
of the most interesting that appertains to natural phe- 
nomena,) we shall make an extract. 

«The crater is about one-third of the way down the side of the 
mountain, and is continually burning, with frequent explosions, 
and a constant ejection of fiery matter: it is of a circular form, and 
about a hundred and seventy yards in diameter, with a yellow 
efflorescence adhering to its sides, as to those of Aitna. When the 
smoke cleared away we perceived an undulating ignited substance, 
which, at short intervals, rose and fell in great agitation; and, when 
swollen to the utmost height, burst with a violent explosion, and a 
discharge of red-hot stones, in a semi-fluid state, accompanied 
with showers of ashes and sand, and a strong sulphureous smell. 
The masses are usually thrown up to the height of from sixty or 
seventy to three hundred feet; but some, the descent of which I 
computed to occupy from nine to twelve seconds, must have as- 
cended above a thousand. In the moderate ejections, the stdnes 
in their ascent gradually diverged, like a grand priptecnne 
exhibition, and fell into the abyss again; except on the side next 
the sea, where they rolled down in quick succession, after bounding 
from the declivity to a»considerable distance in the water. A few 
fell near us, into which, while in their fluid state, we thrust small 
pieces of money, as memorials for friends. 

‘I enjoyed the superb sight until nearly ten o’clock; and, as it 
was uncommonly dark, our situation was the more dreadful and 
grand, for every explosion shewed the abrupt precipice beneath, 
and the foam of the furious waves breaking against the rocks so 
far below us as to be unheard; while the detonations of the volcano 
shook the very ground we saton.” P. 255. ' 


At Trapani, the ancient Drepanon, a fraternity was es- 
tablished about the early part of the 16th century under the 
appellation of ‘‘ Confraternita di san Paolo,” on principles 
similar to the “ Secret Tribunal,” once so terrible throughout 
Germany. Captain Smyth, however, though he enters pretty 
largely into the historical details of the City of Trapani, 
omits the mention of this circumstance altogether. It cer- 
tainly merited notice, if only to introduce the judicious sen- 
timents with which a French Author sums up bis account of 
the transaction. ‘‘ Such,” he observes, “are the results of 
sectarianism and anarchy ; the fanaticism of opinion, and the 
fanaticism of independance. The crime which has generated 
them is stifled by crimes *.” re ; 

In conclusion, we would express our thanks to Captain 
Smyth for much instructive matter contained in this volume. 





* \ Voyage de Sicile et de quelques parties de la Calabre, en 1791.” 
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His opinions on points of antiquarian research are generally 
judicious, and advanced without any over-weening conceit. 
He has displayed an active anda well-stored mind ; very con- 
siderable acuteness of investigation, and a perseverance in the 
attainment of his object which is infinitely creditable. He 
writes in a perspicuous and manly style; and if we occasiun- 
ally discover a few grammatical inaccuracies or inelegancies, 
we attribute them to an accidental oversight which does not 
at all impeach the general character of the volume. 


Art. VIII. Peter Schlemihl: from the German of La- 
motte Fouqué. With Plates by George Cruickshank. 
12mo. 166 pp. 6s. 6d. Whittakers. 1824. 


Peter SCHLEMIHML had a fortunate voyage, and delivered 
his letters of introduction to Mr. Thomas Jones, the wealthy 
merchant whose brother had written in behalf of the young 
aspirant to his patronage. Mr. Jones was promenading his 
magnificent grounds with a small company. Among them 
was a meagre, pale, tall, elderly man, in an old fashioned grey 
taffetan coat, who, without the interchange of a single word, 
appeared on all occasions to minister to the wants and 
wishes of the party, be they what they might. A lady 
me her finger, and immediately from his close-fitting 

reast-pocket he produced a supply of English pas ry 0 
A. vessel was perceived in the offing; this same pocket fur- 
nished a Dollond’s telescope. ‘The turf felt damp during the 
al fresco nooning, and the wish for a Turkey carpet had 
scarcely escaped some individual's lips, before the tall, thin 
man drew one out and spread it at his feet. Fanny asked 
for a marquée, and forth came this also, canvass, bars, ropes, 
iron-work and all. Next followed three riding horses with 
saddles and appurtenances. If Peter Schlemihl had not 
visually seen these things with his own eyes, and solemnly 
recorded them with his pen, none of bis readers would be- 
lieve the narrative. 

Yet those before whom these wonders occurred, expressed 
no surprise, neither could they tell Peter Schlemihl who the 
tall, thin, meagre, pale, elderly man was, nor whence he came. 
Peter, in spite of his marvellous acts, and the air of embar- 
rassment and humility with which they were performed, did 
not like his look, and resolved to steal out of bis way, und get 
home. But this was not his luck: in a sequestered part of 
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the garden he found the very person whom he most wished to 
avoid, unexpectedly beside him. He approached with many 
bows, and a singular request. He had eek struck, it seems, 
with the beauty of Peter’s shadow; would he but make him 
a present of it? 

Peter thought him crazy; but the tall man followed a 
the request with a tempting offer. He had many things in 
his pocket which the gentleman might like, and he deemed 
any price too little in exchange. Jewels, divining rods, man- 
drake roots, change-pennies, money-extractors, the napkins 
of Rolando’s Squire, (would that we were acquainted with 
that history!) Fortunatus’s wishing-cap.—The last clenched 
the bargain,—Done! The shadow was given for the bag; and 
in Mr. Cruickshank’s inimitable frontispiece we almost see the 
wonderful dexterity with which the tall, thin, pale, meagre, 
elderly gentleman loosened it from the ground from head to 
foot, lifted it up, rolled it together, and put it into his pocket, 

Peter Schlemihl went back to the town light hearted, and 
full of glee. His pockets were lined and laden with gold, 
and the inexhaustible source of future supplies was safe in 
his bosom. He was first roused from his waking dreams of 
assured wealth by a shrill old woman. ‘ Take care, Sir, take 
care, you have lost your shadow!” “* Where has the gentleman 
“ left his shadow?” cried the sentinel as he passed the gate ; 
‘* Good heavens, the poor fellow has no shadow,” said two 
wenches within it; and a hunch-backed schoolboy at last 
drove him into a hackney coach by observing that * respec- 
table people are accustomed to carry their shadows with them 
when they go into the sun.” ell 

Alone and in his chamber Peter found to his cost that 
man is not always pulvis et umbra jointly. Dust he could 
down with in any quantity, for the bag had no limit; but he 
looked in vain for the accompaniment of a shadow which had 
become a substantial want. For his abode he chose a tavern 
which faced: the North, and there in a delirium of avarice 
and possession he shook the purse again and again till he 
rolled and wallowed on the overflowing heaps of Yen Night 
came on, and he fell asleep on this most uncomfortable mat- 
‘tress. In the morning he perceived the new difficulty in which 
he had involved himself. The purse refused to reingorge the 
treasure which it had vomited forth so lavishly ; no windows 
opened on the sea; and at last with infinite toil and trouble 
he succeeded in dragging his cumbrous heaps to a large 
cupboard which stood im a recess. 

Could he but again see the man with whom he had struck 
his unprofitable bargain. He described him minutely to 
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Bendel, his valet, and ordered him strictly to detain any one 
who resembled him. But the tall man was too cunning for 
the valet. He left a message that he was going to cross the 
sea, and that in a year and a day he would again seek out 
Peter, and propose another arrangement which perhaps 
might be to bis liking. Bendel took the message without 
knowing that it was delivered by the very man whom he most 
wanted tocatch. _ 

Foiled in any immediate chance of an interview with his 
tormentor, Peter tried to engage a painter to furnish him 
with a false shadow. It was necessary to offer some excuse 
for the loss of the real original appurtenance, and he stated 
that while travelling in Russia one hard winter, the cold was 
so intense, that his shadow was frozen to the ground, and it 
was impossible for him to get it free. The painter it seems 
was awake ; he threw a piercing glance upon his customer, 
and answered that the simplest and wisest determination for 
him who had no shadow, was never to go into the sun. In 
his despair at this rebuff, Peter made Bendel his confidant ; 
and the good youth, though shocked at the discovery, pro- 
mised every aid in his power to his pitiable master, and 
dedicated all his services to conceal the tremendous secret. 
Somewhat relieved by this unexpected instance of self-de- 
votion, Peter recovered courage enough to mix in society, 
though only in shades, and during twilight. He again en- 
countered Fanny, the nymph who had asked for the marquée. 
In her rich suitor there was no fear that she might recognize 
the raw and bashful novice whom she had once only seen ; 
and Peter was not without hopes of a lover’s success. In an 
illuminated garden, he contrived to separate her from the 
other guests. She looked modestly towards the ground and 
gently returned the pressure of his hand, when the envious 
moon burst through a cloud and shewed but one shadow for 
both. Fanny swooned with affright. Schlemihl dashed 
hastily from the garden, and by the next morning, was a 
hundred miles from the scene of his disgrace. , 

Bendel and another servant, Rascal, who had learnt to 
make himself useful by his dexterity, were the sole com- 
panions of his flight. He continued his journey into a dis- 
tant Kingdom, and sending Bendel forward to procure a 
fitting residence, from the sums which were expended in 

reparation, and from the mysterious hints of the arrival of an 
illustrious stranger, (his name was concealed for obvious rea- 
sons,) he was astonished on his entry to the town which he 
had chosen for his abode, by a long procession of priests, 
virgins, and aldermen, who hailed him with vivas, as their 
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good Prince incognito. He was mistaken for the King of 
Prussia in disguise, and all his efforts to. undeceive -his loyal 
and simple-hearted subjects were utterly unavailing. The 
King of Prussia’s intended progress was contradicted, bat 
Schlemihl had spent his money profusely, his fétes were 
magnificent, and his condescension most truly regal: there- 
fore ‘though no longer King of Prussia, he was still a King, 
—aye every inch a King,—though it little mattered, since 
he chose to keep on the mask, what crown it was he wore, 
And now he fell seriously in love. It was but a petite 
amourette with Fanny. <A sort of wish to discover whether 
without a shadow any woman could think him marriageable, 
But with the good and gentle Mina, he fell heartily and ro- 
mantically in love. Mina loved in return. She was the 
daughter of a simple forest-master, who was astonished at 
the good fortune of his child. The marriage day was:fixed, 
It was to be the morning after the year and the day had closed. 
We have no space to follow up the catastrophe. Rascal, 
the servant, by some means discovered his master's secret, 
and blazoned it abroad. ‘The Forester granted but three 
days for the chance of the-recovery of the shadow. At the 
expiration of that time, if Schlemihl failed to place him- 
self “i’the sun,” Mina was to become Rascual’s bride; 
for he too was a suitor, and he had pillaged his master 
sufficiently to make good his claim. 

Meantime the grey-coated stranger is true to his appoint- 
ment. Our readers must have anticipated his real nature 
ere this, and will not be surprised at his new request. Pen, 
blood, and parchment were all ready, and the bond required 
as the price of the restitution of the shadow ran in_the fol- 
lowing words, ‘‘I hereby promise to deliver over my soul 
to the bearer, after its natural separation from my body.” 
Schlemihl had virtue enough to refuse, or, as he honestly 
allows, his personal antipathy prevented him more strongly 
than his principles from signing the contract; for be con- 
sidered the tall elderly gentleman to be no better than a 
sneaking scoundrel and a scornful irritating imp. What the 


gentleman thought of him in return, shall be given in his own. 
words. 


“¢ Tam sorry, Mr. Schlemihl, that you so capriciously push away 
the favours which are presented to you; but | may be more for- 
tunate another time. Farewell, till ourspeedy meeting! By the 
way, you will allow me to mention, that I do not by any means 
permit my purchases to get mouldy; I hold them in speeial re- 
gard, and take the best possible care of them.’ 

“ With this he took my shadow out of his pocket, and with a 
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dexterous aN was unrolled and spread out on the heath on the 
sunny side of his feet, so that he stood between the two attendan! 
shadows, mine and his, and walked away; mine seemed to belony 
te him as much as his own; it accommodated itself to all his move- 
ments and all his necessities. 

“ When I saw my poor shadow again after so long a separation, 
and found it plied to such base uses, at a moment when for its 
sake | was suffering nameless anguish, my heart broke within me, 
and I began to weep most bitterly. The hated one walked proudly 
on with his spoil, and unblushingly renewed his proposals. 

* * You may have it—’tis but a stroke of the pen ; you will save, 
too, your poor unhappy Mina from the claws of the vagabond ; save 
her for the arms of the most honourable Count. °Tis but a 
stroke of the pen, I say.’ Tears broke forth with new violence ; 
but I turned away, and beckoned to him to be gone. 

“ Bendel, who had followed my steps to the present spot, 
approached me full of sadness at this instant. The kind-hearted 
fellow perceived me weeping, and observed my shadow, which he 
could not mistake, attached to the figure of the extraordinary, grey 
unknown one, and he endeavoured by force to put me in ion 
of my property i but not being able to lay firm hold on this subtik 
thing, he ordered the old man, in a peremptory tone, to abandot 
what did not belong to him, He, for a reply, turned his back upop 
my well-meaning servant, and marched away. Bendel followed 
him closely, and lifting up the stout black-thorn cudgel which he 
carried, required the man to give up the shadow, enforcing the 
command with the strength of” his nervous arm; but the man, ac- 
customed perhaps to such encounters, bowed his head, raised his 
shoulders, and walked silently and calmly over the heath, accom- 
her by my shadow and my faithful man. For a long time I 

eard the dull sound echoed over the waste. It was lost at last in 
the distance. I stood alone with my misery as before.” P. 86. 


For three days Schlemibl wandered in despair over the 
dreary heath on which this interview had occurred. On 
the morning of the fourth, as he sat musing under a rock 
which sheltered him from the sun and the betrayal threat- 
ened by its beams, a gentle rustling approached him. He 
saw no one, but a shadow, not unlike ns own, and without 
an owner, passed by him on the sand. A chase ensued, 
Schlemih! gained upon the shadow, when it stopped and 
turned suddenly round. 


“ Like the lion pouncing upon his prey, | sprung forward upon it 
with a mighty effort to take possession. I felt most unexpectedly 
that 1 had dashed against something which made a bodily resis- 
tance—I received from an unseen power the most violent thrust 
which a human being ever felt. The working of terror was dread- 
fully acting within me; its effect was to close my arms as in a spasm, 
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to seize on what stood unseen before me. I staggered onwards, 
and fell postrate on the ground; beneath nre, on his back, was a 
man whom I held fast, and who now was visible. 

** The whole affair was now naturally explained. The nian must 
have possessed the viewless charm which makes the possessor, but 
riot his shadow, invisible. He first held it, and afterwards had 
thrown it away. [ looked round, and immediately discovered the 
shadow of the invisible charm—TI leaped up and sprang towards 
it, and did not miss at last the valuable spoil —unseen, and shadow- 
less, I held the charm in my hand.” P. 94 


Possessed of the secret of invisibility he hastened to the 
Forester’s garden. 


‘« E walked into the garden, my bosom trembling with the alarnt 
of expectation. A laugh approached me. | shook : looked eager! 
around me, but could pereeive nobody. I moved farther forward, 
and a noise as of the pacing of human feet seemed near me, Still. 
1 could see seibinaret thought my ears were deceived ; but it was 
early, nobody was in Count Peter’s arbour—the garden was 
empty. I rambled over the familiar paths, until I came near to 
the mansion. I heard the same sound more distinctly, I sat down 
with a sorrowful heart upon a bank immediately opposite the front 
door, in a sunny spot. It appeared to me as if I heard the invisible 
imp laughing insultingly. ‘The key was turned in the door, which 
opened, and the forest-master walked out with papers in his hand. 
1 felt something like a mist around: my eyes—I looked round— 
and, oh horrible! the man in the grey coat was sitting close to me, 
looked on me with a satanic smile. He had drawn his wishing-eap 
over my head. At his.feet my shadow and his own lay peacefully 
one against the other ; he was playing carelessly with the well- 
known parchment which he held in his hand, and while the forest- 
master was walking backwards and forwards in the shade of the 
arbour, he bent himself familiarly to my ear, and whispered to me 
these words :—°* 

“ € Now, then, you have at last accepted my offer, and so we 
sit two heads under one cap. Very good! very good! But pray 
give me my charm again—you do not want it any more, and aré 
too honourable a man to keep what does not belong to you—no 
thanks—I assure you I lent it you from my heart.” He took it 
gently from my hand, pat it into his pocket, laughed insultingly at 
me, and so loudly, that the forest-master looked round attracted 
by the noise. I sat there as if [had been petrified. 

“ « You most agree, he rejoined, ‘ that such a.cap is much more 
convenient. It does not cover its possessor alone, but his shadow 
also, and as many people besides as he likes to haye with him, 
Look, now, to-day I get two of ye.’ He laughed again, * You 
must know, Schlemihl, that what is not done by fair means af 
first, may be enforced at last 1, I still thought you would hav 
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Peter Schlemihl. 


ht the trifle. Take back your bride (there is yet time), and 
send Rascal to swing on the gallows; that is an easy matter while 


while we have a rope at hand. Hearken, I give you the cap into 
the bargain.’ P. 97. 


Schlemihl still refused ; the marriage was ares upon 
before his eyes, and all was completed during a deep swoon, 
into which the miserable victim fell on being convinced of 
the destruction of his hopes. : 

Rascal not only had plundered his coffers, and deprived 
him of his mistress, but he had denounced his master to the 
police as a suspicious person, and only four and twenty hours 
were allowed him to quit the town, in which he resided. 
Alone, in darkness, after taking an affectionate leave of 
Bendel, he sprang upon his horse, and rode away. A foot 
passenger soon joined him; he walked awhile by the side of 
the horse, and then asked leave to throw his cloak over the 
crupper. Schlemihl ee bowed assent, but his com- 

anion continued to talk, and reasoned eloquently, though in 
soliloquy through the whole night. When morning dawned, 
Peter, horror-struck, perceived that it was the man in the 
grey coat. 

No means of escape offered themselves. Their roads were 
the same, for there was but one, and Schlemihl did not dare 
retrace his steps. Besides, the old gentlemen was civil, and, 
observing the sun rise, volunteered to lend Peter his own 
shadow as a compagnon de voyage. 


“TI accepted his offer. He smiled, and let my shadow fall on 
the ground; it took its station upon that of my horse, and cheet- 
fully moved forward. My mind was ina strange mood. I rode b 
a body of country people, who were respectfully a room wit 
their heads uncovered as for a wealthy looking man. I ,rode far- 
ther, and looked aside with eager eyes and beating heart from my 
horse, on what was once my shadow; but which I had now borrowed 
from a stranger, aye, from an enemy. 

** He came on carelessly by my side, and whistled a tune—he 
on foot, I on horseback. A dizziness seized me, the temptatién 
was too great; I hastily turned the reins, drove both spurs itito 
the horse, and thus went off at full speed through a cross road. 
I could not elope with the shadow, it slipped away when the horse 
started, and waited on the road for its lawful owner. I was obliged 
to turn round, ashamed; the man in the grey coat, as he uncon- 
cernedly finished his tune, began to laugh at me, and fixing 
the shadow again in its place, informed me it would only stick to 
me, and remain with me, when I had properly and lawfully become 
possessed of it.” P. 122. , rT 


For many a long day this hatefdl commanion was Main- 
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tained, The grey-coated gentleman, with all the cold and 
cutting sarcasm of his fellow-labourer and friend Mephisto- 
philus, continued to urge Schlemihl for his signature; and 
Schlemibl, though abhorring his comrade, and dreading the 
reiteration of the demand, bore with him for the sake of the 
loan of his shadow. At length his patience was exhausted, 
We give the parting scene, if it be only that we may notice 
another triumph of Mr. Cruickshank’s bari, The skin pe- 
lisse, which once encircled Mr. Jones’s rich carcase, and 
which the grey man exhibited at his finger’s ends, is a master- 
piece of the ludicro sublime. 


«© «Did Mr. Jones give you his signature?’ He smiled :—‘ With 
so good a friend it was not yong oka Where is he—where? 
By heavens I will know !’ He put his hand slowly into his pocket, 
and drew out by the hair the pale and ghastly form of Thoats 
Jones. Its blue and deadly lips trembled with the dreadful words : 
‘ Justo judicio Dei Judicatus sum, Justo judicio Dei condemnatus 
sum.’ [was horror-struck—I dashed the clinking purse hastily 
into the abyss, and uttered these last words, ‘ I conjure thee, in the 
name of God, monster, begone, and never again appear before 
these eyes.’ He rose up with a gloomy frown, and vanished in- 
stantaneously behind the dark masses of rocks which surrounded 
that wild and savage place.’’ P.131. 


Thus far Lamotte Fouqué has written, as he for the most 
art has written before, with singular power and originality. 
f the present story be not as touching as that most exquisite 

of all tales Ondine, it fully equals it in wildness of concep- 
tion, and dexterity of management. And hitherto we follow 
him with an inability to lay down his pages. The con- 
clusion is not of a piece with the commencement,-and we 
shall content ourselves with a very rapid abstract of it. 
Schlemihl bought a pair of old boots at a village fair,—the 

turned out to be the well-known seven-leaguers, and with 
them he traversed the greater part of the earth. On one 
occasion he caught a fever. On waking from his deliriam, 
he found himself in an hospital named after himself, Schie- 
mihlium, and endowed by the charity of Bendel. Mina had 
been left a widow by the sure process of the law, which had 
required the life of Rascal, and her hours were employed in 
the pious office of attendance apon the sick. Without be- 
traying himself, Schlemihl recognized the benevolent pair ; 
and on his recovery resumed his boots and his travels, in 
both of which, for aught we know to the contrary, he is still 
to he found. 

The translator, in his preface, affirms that this story is a 

moral one, that the lesson we it contains is obvious, and 
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180 Captivity of James Scurry. 


that he therefore leaves its developement to his readers. We 
are bound to believe him, but we have not enough sagacity 
to discover the moral. Nor do we quarrel with his tale on 
that account. Imagination demands and will take to itself no 
little licence ; and the writer who determines to combine the 
sportiveness of an innocent but wayward fancy, with the un- 
bending rigidity of a fixed and definite moral, is often re- 
duced to most pitiable shifts without compassing his object. 
As long as no offence is given to sound and honest feeling, 
it is better to write vaguely than vapidly: and religion and 
virtue have seldom found more deadly enemies than among 
the demure and the dull, who with the most provoking zeal 
have sometimes unwittingly taken up arms in their behalf. 


Art. IX. The Captivity, Sufferings, and Escape, of James 
Scurry, who was detained a Prisoner during Ten Years 
in the Dominions of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Saib. Written 
by Himself. 12mo. 268 pp. 4s. Fisher. 1824. 


It would be difficult to say how, according to the notion of 
the publisher of these Memoirs, ‘ the cause of humanity” is 
to be promoted by their delivery to the press; for a more 
substantial tale of horrors we never perused. As far as a 
narrative of grievous suffering under atrocious cruelty may be 
supposed ‘‘ to purge the mind of fear and terror,” this tale 
however conforms to the rule of the Stagyrite, and thus, per- 
haps, humanity may be advanced by it. For the sake of its 
author we should rejoice if we could believe that it was only 
an ‘‘imitation;” but the events which he records appear to 
have been too real. 

With the adventures of James Scurry previous to the 
main subject of this volume his readers are not likely to be . 
much interested, and we therefore shall dismiss them briefly. 
He went to sea at seven years of age, and in the year 1781, 
when about fifteen, the ship Hannibal of 50 guns, to which 
he belonged, was Bans dee j by the French. On board the 
vessel which took him he suffered fewer hardships than his 
brethren in captivity ; for he attracted the notice and regard 
of an officer, who obtained permission for him to sleep on the 
poop, and some other little privileges of no small importance 
toa prisoner. In consequence of illness this officer was sent 
on, shore, on parole, at ‘Tranquebar, and he begged hard, 
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though without success, that Scurry might accompany him. 
The ship was two miles from shore and there was a heavy 
surf, but the boy determined to attempt to rejoin his friend 
and patron. At night he stole softly from his birth on the 
hencoop, gained the mizzen-chains, and lowered himself into 
the water by the main sheet. 


‘¢ As soon as I was fairly in, I swam under her stern, and in« 
stantly dived, going under as far as I could, in order to elude the 
vigilance of the watch on the poop: the darkness of the night 
favoured me much, for when I came up, I could scarcely see the 
ship; and in this case I was well assured they could not seeme. I 
had nothing about me but a silk handkerchief with two rupees, all 
my treasure, tied up in the corner; this article was very injurious 
to me, for as I had a side wind to cope with, it would frequently blow 
over my face, and cause me to turn my back to the sea till I got it 
righted again; nor could I by any means untie it, though I often 
tried. Underthose circumstances, I stretched towards the shore; 
there was a Moor ship about half the distance, which vessel I 
reached within, I suppose, ten or twelve fathoms, and here I had 
hopes of resting ; but here all my exertions proved fruitless, owing 
to the handkerchief about my neck. I conclude I must have been 
under her counter for at least ten minutes; and when I could gain 
a yard or two the handkerchief would be blown over my face: here 
I nearly exhausted my strength, without gaining my point, and I 
was under the necessity of relinquishing the hopes I had entertained 
of resting, turning my back to the wind, and treading water in order 
to recruit my strength, 

«« T was soon astern of this ship, and knew not what to do; ia 
fact, 1 could do but one thing, and that was, to go the way the wind 
and tide drove me; I knew there were many vessels inside the 
French fleet, and as I considered myself in the direction of them, I 
was not without hope. ‘Twenty minutes, or thereabout, brought 
me alongside of a largeship ; 1 swam astern of her, keeping as neat 
as I could, where, to my no small consolation, I found a boat: I 
got hold of the gunwale, and, after resting myself some time, thade 
a sufficient effort to see a man, in her stern-shéet, asleep : I called, 
he awoke, and with the utmost humanity hauled me into the boat. 
Here, thank kind Providence, I found a wer > yg and after @ 
while I proposed to this merciful man (for such I found him) to go on 
board ; he immediately hauled the boat under the ship's stern, and 
with his assistance I got up the ladder, walked to the waist, and sat 
down on the booms; but I very shortly was saluted with a volley of 
oaths from the mate, who was apprised of an English boy being in 
the ship. J was not sixteen years old at this time, but it would avail 
nothing with this monster in human shape: my naked condition, a 
dark night, a rough sea, and a coast infested with ferocious sharks, 
made no impression on this brute, for 1 cannot give him the appel- 
lation of man, I solicited, I entreated, to stay a few minutes 
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longer; but it was unavailable, for he swore if I did not imstantly 
leave the ship he would throw me overboard! This roused me to a 
state of desperation ; | called him a monster, ran to the gangway, 
and py lager the sea. Judge of this wretch, reader, when I in- 
form you he threatened to throw a six-pound shot at me when in 
the water! I fear the poor merciful man in the boat was punished 
for his kindness to me; but surely ‘ there is another and a better 
world |” 

‘* Once more I had to contend with the watery element ; it still re- 
mained dark, and blew fresh. I had taken the precaution of unty- 
ing my handkerchief in the boat, and tying it round my waist. 
The ship I had just left was a small Danish East Indiaman, and I 
knew, by her situation, that there was another about three quarters 
of a mile in her wake; this thought animated and gave me hopes. 
I had no great cause for exertion, the wind and tide being both in 
my favour. The day was now breaking, und seeing the ship, I 
swam alongside of her. The men were beginning to wash decks, 
and on perceiving me they threw out a rope, which I laid hold of; 
they hauled me about a yard from the water, but not possessing 
strength enough, I was under the necessity of letting go; they im- 
mediately made a running bowline knot, and threw it to me; this I 

ot under my arms, when they drew me, to my great joy, on board. 

ere I was treated with the utmost tenderness and humanity; but 
my comforts were transient. After being refreshed with the best 
they had, I was put into the carpenter's cot: my recent exertions 
soon helped me to sleep ; but a few minutes after I was awoke, and 
informed that a French barge was making direct for the ship I was 
then in, and I soon saw she was from the ship that I swam from, 
Le Flemand of 50 guns ; this to me was alarming indeed. I was hur- 
ried down the fore-hold by these humane Danes, and stowed away 
between the cable and the deck, and I thought all was well, for their 
search would have been in vain; but the mate betrayed me to the 
French lieutenant, who desired him to produce me ; he learnt where 
I was, and ordering me on deck, I was obliged to obey.” P. 35. 


After being six months a prisoner on hoard ship, he and 
about 500 others were landed at Cuddalore, and having been 
delivered up by the French Admiral to Hyder Ali, they were 
marched to Chillembroom, one of the tyrant’s strong forts. 
The miseries of their confinement were great, and these were 
soon much increased by the detection of a party in an attempt 
to escape. Lieutenant Wilson, the leader, was severely 
flogged with tamarind twigs, and after having his back plas- 
tered with sugar, was exposed to the sun. The remaining 
— were immediately ironed and placed in a strong 

old under adouble guard. Two months elapsed in this cqn- 
dition: they were then marched in couples to Bangalore: 
several had no shoes; after reaching the ground on which 
they were to sleep, they were often kept many hours without 
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feod, and if overpowered by fatigue they attempted to snatch 
a short repose, they were roused by repeated blows from the 
butts of musquets. 
At Bangalore fifty.two English boys, the eldest seventeen, 
the youngest only twelve, were drafted into one body from 
various prisons. ‘They were first carefully searched and de- 
prived of their knives and scissars ; they were then indulged 
with a larger proportion and a better kind of food than hitherto 
had been allowed them ; and with the help of their mouths, 
their fingers, and a tile, they contrived to separate the legs of 
mutton which were thrown to them. They were informed 
that as they were high in the estimation of Hyder, and here- 
after were to be considered as his children, they must be re- 
moved to the Capital. Nine days were passed in the journey 
from Bangalore to Seringapatam ; but the marches were easy 
and the food was abundant. For a month after their arrival 
this kindness was continued ; but— Timeo Danaos—a renegado 
European, Dempster, a deserter from the Bengal artillery, 
soon made his appearance and explained the termination 
which was approaching. Barbers and Madagascar Getiees, 
.(men kept to exhibit feats of strength and agility) were called 
in, and in two honrs all the boys, at least outwardly, became 
Mobammedans. One only died in consequence. 
Another rite which is new to us was administered a few 
weeks afterwards. 


“ Four large coppers were brought into the square, accompanied 
by facquars or priests, worstards or schoolmasters, and a religious 
train,—to consummate the business, and make us genuine children 
of the Prophet. Each copper would, at least, contain one hogs- 
head and a half of water, which was made unusually warm. The 
reason assigned for this, was, as we understood afterwards, that we 
had eaten a great quantity of pork in our time, and consequently 
were very unclean. Here was no small diversion for idle spectators, 
to see us jump out of the coppers half scalded ; the facquars in'the 
midst of their prayers, suspending their ceremonies, and joining the 
guards in running after and bringing us back; for, by the time two 
were taken, they would be in pursuit of two more, who had made 
their escape from this terrific ordeal. In this we found some advan- 
tage ; for during our short absence the water naturally cooled, so 
that we could at length stay in it until the prayers were finished by 
the priests. This continued three days successively, in conjunction 
with the confused prayers of the facquars, the threats of the guards, 
and our own apprehensions at this mode of scalding. ‘These pre- 
parations and performances being ended, we were hailed as the 
children of the Prophet, and the favourites of the Nabob.”” P. 65. 


Not many months after this proselytism Hyder Ali died. 
‘His disease was an ulcerated back, and Scurry mentions that 
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it was reported in Seringapatam (though he by no means 
vouches for the fact,) that towards the close of his life several 
criminals were put to death at different times in order that 
their livers might be applied to the sore. On the accession 
of Tippoo Saib the boys were formed into a Company, the 
command of which was given to Dempster. This apostate is 
accused as the chief cause of all their subsequent miseries, 
tie was a man of considerable talents, and had officiated as 
chaplain to a regiment at Gibraltar. 

A singular and charaeteristie ceremony attended Tippoo’s 
first visit to his father’s mausoleum. As he entered the gate 
called Gangam, he passed between an ox and a man, and the 
head of each was lopped off at the same moment. ‘The boys 
were now incorporated with four battalions of slaves, and 
were daily subject to the ill usage of Dempster. On one 
occasion, having been kept eight and forty hours without 
food, they complained in a body to the Governor. Care had 
heen taken to prejudice him with a belief that they intended 
to attempt his person. ‘They were surrounded by Sepoys, 
bound with their hands behind them, and the ropes having 
been tightened by the application ef the knee ef a strong man 
between their shoulders, they were dragged ignominiously to 
prison. ‘Their shoulders were almost dislocated, and many 
bore the marks on their arms for years. The skin of our 
breasts, says Scurry in his strong and simple language, was 
tight like a drum-head, and had it not been for the humanity 
of the durga (serjeant,) who at his own great risk, slackened 
the ropes about twelve o'clock at night, very few could have 
survived till morning. The next day they were untied, their 
heads were shaved again, their ears were bored, they were 
branded with a slave’s mark, and forbidden on pain of severe 
punishment from addressing each other in English. 

Of the English military officers whom Scurry saw about 
this time at Seringapatam, Colonel vg was supposed to 
be afterwards poisoned, Captain Rumney, Lieutenants Fraser 
and Sampson were known to have had their throats cut at 
Mysore. General Matthews was poisoned in milk, but the 
operation of the drug being too slow he was in the end dis- 
patched by the butt ends of firelocks. Before his death he 
wrote a statement of his having been poisoned, and his 
knowledge of the short time he had to live, on the bottom of 
four pewter dishes which he scratched with a ferk or nail. 
He added, that he had borrowed for the support of bis army 
330,009 rupees from the Malabar Christians, and he requested 
any Earopean into whese bands this writing might fall to 
convey the infermation which it contained to apy of the 
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British Presidencies. The dishes were carried to the Go- 
vernor, and it happened that Scurry was selected to decipher 
the inscriptions to him. Scurry ever after accused himself 
of having unwillingly bronght destruction upon the Malabar 
Christians by revealing their secret. ‘Tippoo, enraged at the 
assistance which they had furnished to the English, invaded 
their territories: 80,000 victims of different sexes and 
were driven into Seringapatam. Such of them as were fit to 
‘ bear arms were circumcised and formed into battalions. 


“ Their daughters were many of them beautiful girls, and 
Tippoo was determined to have them for his seraglio; but this t 
refused ; and Mysore was invested by his orders, and the four 
battalions were disarmed and brought prisoners to Seringapatam. 
This being done, the officers tied their hands behind them. The 
chumbars, or sandal-makers, were then sent for, and their noses, 
ears and upper lips, were cut off; they were then mounted on asses, 
their faces towards the tail, and led through Petaw, with a wretch 
before them proclaiming their crime. One fell from his beast, and 
expired on the spot through loss of blood. Such a mangled and 
bloody scene excited the compassion of numbers, and our hearts 
were ready to burst at the inhuman sight. It was reported that 
Tippoo relented in this case, and I rather think it true, as he never 
gave any further orders respecting their women, The twenty-six 
that survived were sent to his different arsenals, where, after the 
lapse of a few years, I saw several of them lingering out a most mi- 
serable existence *.” P. 103. 


Tippoo was indiscriminate in his cruelties. The slightest 
offence or supposed offence was punished with mutilations or 
death: and not unfrequently two or three hundred noses and 
ears were exhibited in the public market place. Many of the 
ship-mechanics who had been taken prisoners from thé 
English were brought down to Seringapatam and employed 





* « No doubt, many of them survived the downfall of Tippoo, and I should 
have been proud to hear that the Company had done something for those brave 
unfortunate men, and particularly so, as all their miseries originsted from an 
English zeneral.—The prison from whence the Malabar Christians were brought to 
have their noses and ears cut off, for refasing their daughters when Tippoo de- 
manuded them for his seraglio, was a horrid dismal hole which we named the 
Bull, as there was an image considerably larger than life, of that animal, on the 
building, which was originally designed for an Hindoo place of worship, but by 
Tippoo converted ito a dungeon. This prison we frequently passed, and ex- 
pected, sooner or later, to occupy some part of it, Very few who were +o un* 
fortunate as to be confined here, escaped with less punishment than the loss of 
their nose and ears. The chumbars, by whom this operation was performed, aré 
held in abhorrence by the Mohammedans, and, on that account, they were con- 
signed to this office ; and such was their brutality, that they frequently cut (or 
sawed, rather) the upper lip off with the nose, leaving the poor unfortunate 
wretch a pitiable object, to spin out a most miserable existence, being always 
sent to Tippoo’s arsenals, to hard labour on @ scanty allowance.” 
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in the arsenal, and most of them from time to time were 
deprived of their ears and noses, if not of their lives. A 
serjeant-major in the Company’s service on one occasion 
amused himself by taking a sketch of the surrounding scenery, 
and for this crime himself and eight others belonging to his 
party were hanged ov the same tree. Among the rest Demp- 
ster met with his due, and his fate was a source of joy to 
the unhappy wretches whom he had persecuted. For some | 
cause which is not stated he was piked to death in his hut. 

In order to strike terrorinto the prisoners, nine large tiger- 
cages, each tenanted by a large animal (one of which was 
coal black) taken in the Curakee jungles, were placed op- 
posite the Treasury. Before them the English were fre- 
quently paraded, and in the short space of four months three 
of the Sultan’s principal officers, his postmaster-general, 


his paymaster-general, and another, were thrown to them and 
devoured. . 


“ Amongst numerous other instruments, he had a wooden horse, 
of a full size, resembling those adopted for his cavalry, curiously 
and infernally contrived, on the saddle of which were nine rows of 
sharp spikes, about three quarters of an inch long. The machine 
was moved by springs; and as soon as the culprit mounted, the 
horse, by some mechanism, would rear on his hind legs, and then, 
falling with a jerk on his fore feet, the spikes would enter the 
posteriors of the rider. The time of riding was proportioned to 
the crime ; though it was said, that one of his horsemen rode this 
machine with such dexterity as to avoid the spikes, —in consequence 
of which he was pardoned. I have oft-times seen the herse, with 
its furniture, &c. but never saw a culprit on his back, though I 
was at Seringapatam at the time that several were punished that 
way. It was removed when Lord Cornwallis took possession of 
Bangalore. 

** But his most common mode of punishment was, that of 
drawing to death by the elephant’s feet; the manner of which was 
as follows: the poor wretches (for several were drawn at one time) 
first had their arms tied behind them, above the elbows, and then 
a rope put about the small of their legs, which was fastened to the 
elephant’s foot. This being done, the criminals stood with their 
backs towards the elephant’s posteriors, waiting sometimes an hour 
for an order for their execution. The distance they stood from the 
beast was about six yards, and the first step the elephant took 
would throw the poor unfortunates on their faces; thus they would 
be d Saya Map aie gta ty Na 
faces Ph He ad. 


The Brahmins, if they happened to be in lucrative situations, 
were constantly subject to plunder and tortare. They were 
picketed and scourged, and while under the lash had their 
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bodies stuck with needles. If they still persisted in conceal- 
ing their wealth, which in many cases was only imaginary, 
they were led into the large pagoda yard, inclosed in cages of 
iron, and fed with halfa Pa of rice, and a certain quantity 
of salt a day, without one drop of water. ‘ In this situation,” 
adds Scurry, ‘‘ I have seen them, with their souls lookin 
through their eyes:” after lingering a few days they expired 
- in agonies. 

The prisoners were now provided with wives, A troo 
of black girls, few exceeding elevén years of age, who wit 
their relations had been expelled by Hyder from the Carnatic, 
were driven en masse into the English quarter. The 
captives were ordered to fall into rank and file ; a girl was 
placed between each, and as chance thus allotted them, they 
were afterwards more formally assigned by the priests. 
The one who fell to Scurry’s share was a native of Arcot. 
He had two children by her, and speaks of her as a model of 
tenderness and affection. 

Tippoo was quite a fancy man, and as fond of the sports of 
the ring as any of our own P. C. amateurs. Sometimes 
thirty or forty pair of rams were matched together : then the 
getiees whom we have before described, 


“ They had on their right hands the woodguamootie, or four 
steel talons, which were fixed to each back joint of their fingers, 
and had a terrific appearance when their fists were closed. Their 
heads were close shaved, their bodies oiled, and they wore only a 
pair of short drawers. On being matched, and the signal given 
from Tippoo, they began the combat, always by throwing the 
flowers, which they wear round their necks, in each other’s faces ; 
watching an opportunity of striking with the right hand, on which 
they wore this mischievous weapon, which never failed rossaite,| 
the flesh, and drawing bloed most copiously. Some pairs woul 
close instantly, and no matter which was under, for the gripe was 
the whole; they were in general taught to suit their holds to their 
opponent's body, with every part of which, as far as concerned 
them, they were well acquainted. If one got a hold against which 
his antagonist could not guard, he would be the conqueror; they 
would frequently break each other’s legs and arms; and if any 
way tardy, Tippoo had means of infusing spirit into them, for there 
were always two stout fellows behind each, with instruments in 
their hands that would soon put them to work. They were 
obliged to fight as long as ‘Tippoo pleased, unless completely 
crippled ; and if they behaved well, they were generally rewarded 
with a turban and shawl, the quality being according to their 
merit.” P. 182. \ 


Outside the Circus in which these gladiators exbibited, was 
placed a man on Iofty stilts in the British East India 
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Company's uniform. His on. ene was to take snaff and 
tobacco, and to seem intoxicated ; and the object was to bur- 
lesque the English in the eyes of the spectators. After the 
Getiees, tigers and buffaloes were introduced in boxes. Near 
the top of a pole, about sixty feet high, a man stood with 
a rope which pulled open the door of the cage. The tiger 
was then started with rockets, and Scurry saw one who made 
two desperate attempts to reach the man on the pole, which to - 
his great terror he very nearly accomplished !! Another tiger, 
though chained, defeated nine buffaloes, each of which would 
have been on over-match for the fiercest European bull. 
Some of the smaller tigers were let loose singly on the pike- 
man; one with more than twenty pikes in his body broke 
them and sprang over the heads of his opponents, killing one 
and wounding two others. In the end the elephants were 
ordered in to trample upon the dead and wounded tigers, a 
task which they performed with great reluctance; for the 
stoutest elephant always seemed uneasy ata tiger. These 
games, as they were called, were concluded each night with 
— fireworks. 

n the peace of 1784 numbers of prisoners were marched 
out of Seringapatam for Madras, but Scurry and his com- 
rades were unknown, forgotten, or undemanded. They were 
thrown into various prisons at Mysore, ang lived in daily fear 
of poison. But the caprice of the tyrant changed their des- 
tiny, they were again attached to his army and employed in 
a campaign against the Nizam. The escape of two of their 
party subjected them once more to his displeasure. They 
were heavily ironed and transferred to Chitteldroog where 
they remained nearly four years. 


“We killed a snake at this place, not exceeding two feet in 
length; out of the middle of its belly grew an arm, similar to a 
human arm, from the elbow downwards; the whole of which was 
formed with the most exquisite delicacy. ‘The joints, the nails, 
and every part belonging to it, equalled, if not exceeded, any 
thing I ever saw, in point of formation. I have often regretted I 
did not bring its skin home, as I had it in my possession; but at 
that time there was very little prospect of my bringing home 
my own. Numbers of the natives who saw this reptile, considered 
it as something ominous.” P. 163. 


At length war was renewed with England, and the battalion 
of prisoners was again employed on service; during this 
Scurry and four more bound themselves to each other to 
attempt their escape: at first they gained a jangle, and here 
the night was so impenetrably dark that they must baye been 
lost without hope, if the wind, (which in this climate is in 
ur 
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variable) had not served them as a compass. By keeping it 
on their right cheeks they knew they were advancing in the 
direction which they wished, due north; and after a variety 
of hardships and hair-breadth escapes they reached the 
English camp, and were present at the time Seringapatam 
capitulated to Lord Cornwallis. In 1793 they returned to 
England, 

We have omitted in our abstract of this volume every 
thing which does not appear to have been derived from 
Scurry’s own personal observation; and we have inserted one 
or two things, in which (as our readers will probably agree 
with us) it is likely that his personal observation, was not 
quite correct. On this same principle we shall not cite the 
histories of the unfortunate capture of Colonel Bailey and 
General Matthews, nor of the successful campaign of General 
Harris, and Tippoo’s final overthrow’ and death. Scurry 
must have made rapid advances in education since his return 
to England, for in his character of the deceased Sultan he 
indulges in a splendid display of historical knowledge, and 
calls iim a tyrant, “equal if not superior to a Domitian, a 
Caligula, a Nero, or even Nabis the tyrant of Sparta.” 
This is a sounding catalogue, and the supplementary account 
of Scurry’s pursuits after his escape leads us to believe that 
we are indebted for it less to himself than to the multifarious 
erudition of his Publisher. In London the singularity of 
Scurry’s dress, manner, and colour, drew the boys after him 
in troops. He proved his identity at the Admiralty, obtained | 
his arrears of pay, and a pension. Upon the strength of this 
he determined to return to his native county Devonshire. 


“From his long confinement in India, and his involuntary con- 
formity to Asiatic manners, he had nearly forgotten the customs 
of his early years, and the delicate refinements of his native land. 
To the wearing of English clothes he felt the greatest aversion ; 
nor could he even sit, except according to the manner to which he 
had been so long accustomed. Of a knife and fork he had almost 
lost the use, nor could he eat any thing with comfort, only in the 
style to which stern necéssity had compelled him to submit. His 
language was broken and confused, having lost nearly all its 
vernacular idiom. His body was disfigured with scars; and his 
skin was likewise so deeply tinged with the heat of the climate in 
which he had so long resided, and by the rays of the sun to, which 
he had been so much exposed, that it was only a few shades rey 
moyed from black. It so nearly, resembled the swarthy complexion 
of the negroes, that he might have passed through Africa without 
having been at all noticed for the singularity of his colour, These 
combined peculiarities exposed him to several inconveniences, and 
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brought upon him many an eager gaze, and many a curious inquiry, 
ond ptinted ialorisien?” Pose. 4 we 

With the characteristic dash of a Sailor he drove up to his 
mother’s door at Porlock, in a chaise and four. He was re- 
cognized with difficulty but with no little joy. He then 
successively engaged himself in the grocery business, as tra- 
veller to a house in the wine trade, and in a coal wharf; and 
latterly applied himself to the inspection of mines. He died at 
Exeter in 1822 in his 57th year. His Editor would have 
done better if he had published his narrative exactly as he 
found it; but even as it is we are obliged to him for an 
interesting volume. 


Art. X. A Vindication of the Religious and Civil Principles 
of the Irish Catholics; mm a Letter addressed to His Excel- 
ency the Marquis Wellesley, K.G. Lord Lieutenant Gene- 
ral, and General Governor of Ireland, &c. &c. By J. K. L. 
8vo. 72 pp. 2s. 6d. Coyne, Dublin. 1823. 

Arr. XI. The Case of the Church of Ireland stated, in a 
Letter respectfully addressed to His Excellency the Marquis 
Wellesley ; and in Reply to the Charges of J. K. L. B 
Declan. 8vo. 92 pp. 2s. 6d. Milliken, Dublin. 1823. 

Art. XII. Observations occasioned by the Letter of J. K. L. 
to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 8vo. 122 pp. 3s. 
Milliken, Dublin. 1823. 


Ir. becomes our duty to bring under the notice of our 
readers, one of the most extraordinary productions that we 
ever had the fortune to peruse. e allude to a Letter 
written (as it has been declared in the Roman Catholic As- 
sociation) by a Popish Bishop in Ireland, and addressed by 
him to the Kine's representative in that country—the 
Marquis Wetiestry. This Letter now lies before us, 
and really it is quite wwque. The singular nature of its 
contents, and their important mar upon the great ques- 
tion of concession to the claims of Roman Catholics ; the. 
office which the author holds in the Romish Church, his 
influence with the members of his communion in Ireland, 
the high station and power of the distinguished personage 
to whom the Letter has been addressed ; and (though lagt 
not least) its having been lauded in the Roman Cathohie 
Association in Dublin, and in fact adopted by them. as 
truly expressive of their sentiments and views—all contri+ 
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bute to induce us to bring this remarkable publication 
under our readers’ observation. But we have also another 
motive—because it has given rise to a pamphlet published 
in answer to it, under the signature of “ Decian,” by 
whom written we know not, but. certainly one of the best 
publications of the kind that we have ever seen. We 
shall most earnestly recommend the admirable pamphlet 
of Decian to the public attention; and we wish that 
every Member of Parliament would carefully peruse it. 
Its matter is instructive and eminently important—its style 
perspicuous and elegant. We shall proceed to introduce 
to our readers’ acquaintance the Popish Bishop’s production 
which we have mentioned, and the able and important pub- 
lication of DEcLaNn in reply: and we propose to make some 
remarks on another answer to it, the title of which is the 
third head of this article. But first, we submit to our 
readers a few observations relative to the present state of 
Roman Catholic affairs in these countries. 

It would appear from the reports of a late debate in the 
House of Commons, that it is not intended to bring on 
the discussion of what has been called “ the Catholic 
Question,”-in Parliament, during this session: and on the 
high authority of Mr. Canning, it has been stated, that 
there is not a prospect of doing so at present with success. 
True it is, the Roman Catholic cause has, of late, retro- 
graded in public opinion in this country. The intempe- 
rance of certain Irish Popish Bishops, their inflammatory 
publications, their unjustifiable attacks upon an exalted 
and distinguished ornament of the Established Episcopacy, 
the re-publication and circulation amongst the Insh Roman 
Catholic populace, of the pare and mischievous 
extracts fice the popish bigot Walmesley’s absurd expo- 
sition of the Apocalypse, an yo ane now pretty gene- 
rally known by the name of “ Pastorini’s prop ecies; the 
revival of the gross impositions respecting alleged Popish 
miracles; the establishment of a Catholic Association in 
Dublin, purporting to be, in effect, the representatives of 
the whole Irish Roman Catholic population, holding de- 
bates of an inflammatory tendency, embarrassing the ope- 
rations of a government whose great object has been to 
conciliate and tranquillize ; all have naturally contributed 
to produce a retrogression of the Roman Catholic cause in 
the Protestant mind of the United Kingdom. The feelings 
of Parliament being understood to be now so adverseto 
the general measure of concession, that it would be vain to 
brifig-it forward’; a new system of tactics has been adopted 
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by some of its supporters in the House of Conimons—that 
of charging the Government with delinquency in not ex- 
tending ty Sewet Catholics the full benefit of those legal 
concessions which have already been made. 

It is very remarkable that this surrender (for the present) 
of the Roman Catholic Question, this admission of its 
having lost ground m Parliament, (as it certainly has in 
the public mind outside the walls of Parliament,) this 
change of Roman Catholic tactics into charges of eriminal 
partiality—of delinquency, — the Government, should 
all take place during the administration of the Mareuis 
We.vestey in Ireland, and after two years of most dabo- 
rious “ conciliation.” The first attempt made in Parliament, 
according to the new system of Roman Catholic tactics, 
has failed most completely. It called forth the opposition 
not only of Mr. Peel, Mr. Goulburn, and other distinguished 
supporters of the Protestant cause, but also of Mr. Canning, 
the powerful advocate of the Roman Catholic claims ; and 
it must, if Mr. Plunkett himself had spoken on the occasion, 
have placed that able orator and ardent friend of the Roman 
Catholics, in the ranks of their opponents. And not only 
was this new mode of supporting the Popish cause in Par- 
lament calculated to array the whole strength of adminis- 
tration against it, but it naturally tended to discover com- 
pletely to the British public the re/ative insignificance, in 
property and information, of the Irish Romanists as a body, 
= with their Protestant fellow-countrymen. (We 
make the observation with due allowance for several emi- 
nent, wealthy, and highly informed Roman Catholics of 
Ireland.) We do not believe that this injudicious—this 
blundering attempt to advance the Roman Catholic inte- 
rests, originated with any of its Parliamentary supporters. 
We are convinced that it had its source in some of those 
heated and confused heads, from which so much popular 
excitement has lately proceeded in Ireland. From whom- 
soever the suggestion first came, the alleged principle on 
which it proceeded, is that which the Popish Bishop, whose 
Letter we mean to introduce to our readers’ notice, has 
adopted for the motto of that extraordinary publication. 

Another branch of the present system of Roman Catholic 
tactics, consists in direct, open, and avowed assaults against 
the Church Establishment in Ireland, as being an insuffe- 
rable grievance, particularly on account of its : 
Until very lately, their leaders and advocates have ad- 
vanced, as one of the strongest arguments for concession 
to their claims, that they had no view of subverting the 
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Protestant Church Establishment in that country: no— 
this was no part of their thoughts; they never would at- 
tempt to make use of any new power which they might 
acquire by concession, in order to subvert the Protestant 
Church Establishment, 6r to procure any transfer of Church 
property. But, we are now indebted, and not a little im- 
debted, to a Popish Bishop, together with the’ Roman 
Catholic Association, for completely throwing off the 
mask, and openly avowing the design they entertain, of 
despoiling the Church of her property in freland, and of 
destroying the Protestant Church Establishment in that 
country, as a national grievance. We do not attribute to 
them the threat of attempting to accomplish this by force, 
but the public avowal that ¢his is the great end they seek. 
Mr. Joseph Hume and Sir John Newport, (it would appear 
from the public papers,) have been pleased to take the es- 
tablished religion in Ireland under their peculiar care, and 
to direct their attention particularly to the Church property. 
We do not presume to conjecture what may be the wise 
and salutary measures in the contemplation of these great 
Church reformers. Will they submit to be the ignoble in- 
struments of Dr. Doyle and Co.? 

But let us now attend to the singular production of the 
Popish Bishop, for which he has received the thanks of the 
Roman Catholic Association. He has published his Letter 
- under the signature J. K. L., these letters being the initials 
of James Kildare and Leighlin. We are not disposed to 
submit to any attempt at the assumption of titles which the 
laws do not concede: and as this Irish Bishop of the 
Church of Rome, mentions sapere | his own humility, 
we suppose that he will not be offended if we apply to him 
the designation, which, we conceive, more properly belongs 
to him, ‘‘ Doctor Doyle.” He will remember that we name 
him on the authority of the Roman Catholic Association. 

The Romish Bishop, Dr. Doyle, after assuring Lord WeL- 
LESLEY that the late alleged “ extraordinary cures,” which 
some of our Popish priests so gravely ascribed to the inter- 
cession of Prince Hohenloe, were duly ascertained to be of 
a “ supernatural kind ;” after endeavouring to show their 
correspondence with the MIRACLEs of ourdivine REDEEMER 
himself! of his Apostles, and of one of the prophets of Gop! 
after comparing the natural discredit with which Protestants, 
in Fe have treated such revived Popish impostures to 
the “ efforts of enthusiasts and philosophers of antiquity” 
to oppose the belief of the ype of our Saviour! and, 
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after intimating that there is a body of Protestants in Ire- 
land (in which it would appear that he means to include 
the Bishops and Clergy of the Established Church in that 
country) “‘ who would crucify” our blessed Redeemer “ over 
again, did he appear in the flesh, lest the Romans should 
come and take their place and nation ;” proceeds thus : 


‘¢ The number and variety of these suddén and extraordinary 
cures, witnessed not only in this but in the neighbouring nations, 
and attributed to the intercession of this holy personage, (viz, 
Prince Hohenloe!) or to those who unite in prayer with him, 
oblige me to think that the grace of curing bodily diseases, men- 
tioned by St. Paul, 1 Cor. xii. 9, as given to some of the primitive 
Christians, has been revived at present, like as at many other 
periods of the Church.” P. 18. 


But really we should not have noticed the miracles of that 
“holy personage,” Prince Hohenloe, but that the Popish 
Bishop, in his publication before us, describes them as 
having “ given occasion” to certain ‘‘ charges against the 
religion and policy of the rat to which he belongs :” in 
order to refute which charges, he tells us, he thought proper 
to write his letter to Lord WELLEsLEY. We shall not find 
it necessary to enter particularly into his discussion of any 
of these al eged charges, except of that which he has placed 
second in order. Jlere we find the topic on which he has 
really afforded us some new and important information, which 
we feel it to be our duty to endeavour to make extensivel 
known to the Protestants of Great Britain, and to which 
we would invite the attention of members of the Legisla- 
ture : and here is the topic upon which, almost exclusively, 
the excellent a of Drcian has been written—a 

amphlet in which the right of the Established Church in 
reland to her property, is most clearly explained and most 
ably and effectually vindicated. 

We proceed at once to his discussion of the second. 
alleged charge, and shall afterwards notice very briefly 
some of his observations in other parts of his publication. 
We shall allow him to speak fully for himself on his 
favourite topic; and certainly some part of what he has 
written on it is plausible, though really fallacious. 


*« I hasten,” he says, “‘ to reply to, or explain the second” 
charge, “ that we entertain the design of overthrowing the Esta- 
blished Church, and entering upon her possessions. 

“« Both parts of this proposition, my Lord, are equally false. 
Catholics, as such, entertain no design hostile to the Chureh ; but, 
as a class of persons almost exclusively employed in agriculture, 
they object, not tothe Church, dut to the EsraBLISHMENT.’—P, 29. 
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Hitherto it has been admitted, and from the principles of 
the Church of Rome it necessarily follows, that Roman 
Catholics, as such, must gbject to the Protestant Church on 
account of its doctrines; but we were, at the same time, 
assured, on the part of their hierarchy, and of the body in 

eneral, that they entertained no design hostile to. the 
tablishment : and that, therefore, as well as for other 
reasons, it would be perfectly safe to concede to them the 
civil privileges and powers which they demand. But, the 
new information communicated by the Popish Bishop Doyle, 
shall be given in his own words; and we shall leave the 
comment upon it to Drc.an, from whose excellent publi- 
cation we shall lay some important extracts before our 
readers. Here we shall only observe, and we wish it to be 
particularly remembered, that it has been abundantl 
shewn, that such is in general the moderation with which 
the Established Clergy in Ireland exact payment of tithes, 
and such. too gesivvall the want of moderation shewn by 
the immediate iandlords of the peasantry in the amount of 
rents which they require, that the system of tithes in Ireland, 
whatever inconyeniences may be connected with any part 
of its details, is, upon the whole, a relief, not a burthen to 
the poor cultivators of the soil: that the rent exacted by 
landlords for farms which are tithe-free, is so much raised 
on account of this exemption, that a greater burden is thus 
pane on the occupying tenant, than if his farm were 
subject to the payment of tithe to the Clergyman; and: 
that the province of Ireland in which the peasantry are most 
wretched, (Connaught,) is precisely that in which potatoes, 
their chief crop, and almost their only food, are exempt 
from the payment of tithes. ' 

But the Popish Bishop Doyle, after stating that Roman 
Catholics, “‘ as a class of persons almost exclusively em- 
poyed in agriculture object, not to the Church, but to the 

stablishment,” thus proceeds’: 2 

“© As subjects who are excluded from their rights, chiefly by the 
wealth, and influence, and intolerant spirit of the Churchmen, they 
are opposed to it. But as to the Church herself, her doctrine, 
discipline, government, and laws, they are matters about which no. 
rational Catholié feels more concern than he does about the state 
of Mahometanism on the Bosphorus.,.,..+.»But as to her Esta. 
BLISHMENT, it is such in Ireland, in the opinion of many Protes- 
tants as well as Catholics, as should mot be suffered to exist in a 
civilized country, still less in a nation employed almost exclusively, 
in the tillage of land. She possesses domains which, if ascertained 
and valued, might appear more than sufficient for her support ; and 
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after intimating that there is a body of Protestants in Ire- 
land (in which it would appear that he means to include 
the Bishops and Clergy of the Established Church in that 
country) ‘‘ who would crucify” our blessed Redeemer “ over 
again, did he appear in the flesh, lest the Romans should 
come and take their place and nation ;” proceeds thus : 


«¢ The number and variety of these suddén and extraordinary 
cures, witnessed not only in this but in the neighbouring nations, 
and attributed to the intercession of this holy personage, (viz, 
Prince Hohenloe!) or to those who unite in prayer with him, 
oblige me to think that the grace of curing bodily diseases, men- 
tioned by St. Paul, 1 Cor. xii. 9, as given to some of the primitive 
Christians, has been revived at present, like as at many other 
periods of the Church.” P. 18. 


But really we should not have noticed the miracles of that 
“holy personage,” Prince Hohenloe, but that the Popish 
Bishop, in his publication before us, describes them as 
having “ given occasion” to certain ‘‘ charges against the 
religion and policy of the body to which he belongs :” in 
order to refute which charges, he tells us, he thought proper 
to write his letter to Lord WELLEsLEY. We shall not find 
it necessary to enter particularly into his discussion of any 
of these alleged charges, except of that which he has placed 
second in pn Here we find the topic on which he has 
really afforded us some new and important information, which 
we feel it to be our duty to endeavour to make extensivel 
known to the Protestants of Great Britain, and to which 
we would invite the attention of members of the Legisla- 
ture : and here is the topic upon which, almost exclusively, 
the excellent an of Drcian has been written—a 
ae in which the right of the Established Church in 

reland to her property, is most clearly explained and most 
ably and effectually vindicated. 

We proceed at once to his discussion of the second. 
alleged charge, and shall afterwards notice very briefly 
some of his observations in other parts of his publication. 
We shall allow him to speak fully for himself on his 
favourite topic; and certainly some part of what he has 
written on it is plausible, though really fallacious. 


“« I hasten,” he says, “‘ to reply to, or explain the second” 
charge, “ that we entertain the design of overthrowing the Esta- 
blished Church, and entering upon her possessions. 

‘“* Both parts of this proposition, my Lord, are equally false. 
Catholics, as such, entertain no design hostile to the Church ; but, 
as a class of persons almost exclusively employed in agriculture,. 
they object, not tothe Church, but to the EsTaBLISHMENT.’—P, 29. 
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Hitherto it has been admitted, and from the principles of 
the Church of Rome it necessarily follows, that Roman 
Catholics, as such, must gbject to the Protestant Church on 
account of its doctrines; but we were, at the same time, 
assured, on the part of their hierarchy, and of the body in 

eneral, that they entertained no design hostile to. the 
tablishment $ and that, therefore, as well as for other 
reasons, it would be perfectly safe to concede to them the 
civil privileges and powers which they demand. But, the 
new information communicated by the Popish Bishop Doyle, 
shall be given in his own words; and we shall leave the 
comment upon it to DrcLan, from whose excellent publi- 
cation we shall lay some important extracts before our 
readers. Here we shall only observe, and we wish it to be 
particularly remembered, that it has been abundant! 
shewn, that such is in general the moderation with which 
the Established Clergy in Ireland exact Peymes of tithes, 
and such too generally the want of moderation shewn by 
the immediate iandlords of the peasantry in the amount of 
rents which they require, that the system of tithes in Ireland, 
whatever inconyeniences may be connected with any part 
of its details, is, upon the whole, a relief, not a burthen to 
the poor cultivators of the soil: that the rent exacted by 
landlords for farms which are tithe-free, is so much raised 
on account of this exemption, that a greater burden is thus 
umpaned on the occupying tenant, than if his farm were 
subject to the payment of tithe to the Clergyman; and: 
that the province of Ireland in which the peasantry are most 
wretched, (Connaught,) is precisely that in which potatoes, 
their chief crop, and almost their only food, are exempt 
from the payment of tithes. , 

But the Popish Bishop Doyle, after stating that Roman 
Catholics, “‘ as a class of persons almost exclusively em- 
poyed in agriculture object, not to the Church, but.to the 

stablishment,” thus proceeds’: | 

“© As subjects who are excluded from their rights, chiefly by the. 
wealth, and influence, and intolerant spirit of the Churchmen, they 
are opposed to it. But as to the Church herself, her doctrine,, 
discipline, government, and laws, they are matters about which no. 
rational Catholié feels more concern than he does about the state 
of Mahometanism on the Bosphorus.,....+»But as to her Esta. 
BLISHMENT, it is such in Ireland, in the opinion of many Protes- 
tants as well as Catholics, as should not be oper ee to exist in an 
civilized country, still less in a nation employed almost exclusively, 
in the tillage of land. She possesses domains which, if ascertained. 
and valued, might appear more then sufficient for her support ; and 
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with these the tenth of the produce of the entire kingdom, (the 
lay baer ore ae excepted) which produce consists of the value of 


the soil, of the manure, of the seed, of the tilling, of the weeding, 
of the gleaning, of the reaping, of the gathering—in a word, of all 
the earth can produce, as well as of the capital, skill, and industr 

of the occupant: add to these the code of laws, with which the 
EsTaBLisHMENT is fenced in and secured; a code which in bulk 
equals the mountain of Mahomet,” (our Popish priests and bishops 
can scarcely ever talk of the Protestant Church, without some 
comparison bearing a reference to MAnomet,) “ and in wisdom 
and foresight is not inferior to the books of the Sybils. It is too 
much, my Lord, to expect of human nature that it could be well 
affected towards so monstrous an Establishment, and, above all, in 
IneLanp, where those who possess it are not the pastors of the 
people, and where those who pay it are all employed in agriculture. 
It is in vain to tell us, my Lord, that they are our pastors.” (He 


and the members of his communion are, it seems, to be exclusively 
THE PEOPLE.) P. 29. 


“ When tithes were assigned to the children of Levi, they 
obtained no land, and they were one of the twelve tribes, though 
not the most numerous, who had equal rights to the inheritance of 
Jacob. The surplus given them in the tithe, while the lands were 
withheld, does not seem to be considerable ; and Judea, though it 
flowed with milk and honey, was not, in the opinion of Grotius, 
(and who was there more competent to judge?) ever rich in 
agriculture. The provision, therefore, made by ALMicnty Gop 
for the ministers of his Ark, or his Temple, was agreeable to the 
original right of the ministers themselves, and bore a just propor- 
tion to their number and services: but when, in the fulness of 
time, the special compact of the Jews was dissolved, this ordinance 
ceased with it, and the right of tithes was extinguished by Him 
who substituted for that of Aaron his own priesthood, according to 
the order of Melchizedech.” P. 31. 


‘« Curist and his ApostLers, as well as the primitive pastors of 
the Church, were all supported by the voluntary oblations of the 
faithful, whether in money or other consumable commodities, or by 
donations and bequests of immoveable property. 

“* It was onl fate in the fifth century, or rather in the sixth, that 
the right of tithes was advanced by the Church, and advanced, as 
has been observed by the immortal GratrTaN, in a style no way 
creditable to its pastors. However, the progress of the system was 
slow, for until the beginning of the ninth century, or the age of 
CHARLEMAGNE, it obtained no considerable footing amongst the 
Christians, whether in Europe or in Asia. That great and wise 

rince, who subdued nations by force, and governed them by sa- 
utary laws, promoted the tithe system, as well adapted to all his 
views and interests. He had rude, fickle, or disaffected nations to 
restrain or govern; and without the aid of Religion this could not 
be effected: hence he established many bishopricks, and founded 
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or reformed innumerable Churches: he had no better means of at- 
taching the Clergy to their flocks, than by giving them an interest 
in their possessions; he had no revenue to dispose of for their 
use, nay, the only source of revenue almost within his domi- 
nions, consisted of land. Hence the tithe of its produce was 
assigned to the priesthood, that they might be the protectors ‘of 
agriculture, amongst rude tribes accustomed to live by plunder or 
the chase. But he was not only wise, but also religious and just : 
hence he made the inferior Clergy independent of the Bishops as to 
their support, by dividing one half of the Church property between 
them : he assigned to the fabric and to the poor the other moiety, 
that all interests might be promoted, and the Church Establishment 
be a blessing, not a curse to his subjects. This system, so wise and 
provident in itself extended throughout Europe with the feudal 
system, and without any other than accidental changes subsisted 
generally and entire in the 13th and 14th, and even during a part of 
the 15th century.” P. 32. 


“* In this state the Church Establishments were found, when the 
events of the 16th century commenced a revolution in the affairs of 
Europe, which is not yet terminated: but which, in its progress, 
has changed all the ideas, and all the laws, and all the habits of 
men. The Church has fared, like the nations and states in which 
it subsisted ; and her former titles have been abrogated or new mo. 
delled, like those of the princes and barons who had created her 
Establishment. Throughout Europe, with only a few, very few 
exceptions, her Bishops are reduced to their primitive rank ; their 
domains have been taken from them; their tithes taxed or abo- 
lished, and a new provision, more consonant to the public interests, 
and the opinions of men, substituted for the old. ‘This current of 
public mind, and public interest, will reach this country, my 
Lord, sooner or later, whatever barriers may be raised against it ; 
and there is no country where it is more necessary: it would be 
hailed by nineteen-twentieths of the inhabitants of Ireland, Pro- 
testant and Catholic, as the inundations of the Nile are hailed by 
the Egyptians, 

‘« Tithes in this country, my Lord, should always have been 
odious; they were the price paid Henry II. and the Legate Pa- 
paro to the Irish Prelates, who sold for them the independence 
of their native land, and the birth-right of their people: until that 

_period, tithes were almost unknown in this country; and from thé 
day of their introduction we may date the’ history of our misfor. 
tunes: they were not only the cause, but they were an efficient 
one of all the calamities which followed: and whilst they subsist, 
peace or concord will not be re-established in Ireland.” P. 33. 

‘¢ When the Religion of England was changed, and the conquest 
of this country was completed, a period which embraces the reigns 
of Henry, Edward, Mary, Elizabeth, James Ist., Charles ist.; 
Cromwell, Charles, James, Anne, William; at this period, the 

English Protestants and Puritans, who’ had succeeded in qub- 
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duing the Irish, and possessing themselves by the right of compact 
or conquest (the only rights almost, by which any country in 
Europe is held) of the lands or cities they had obtained or won, 
they transferred the Church property, from its ancient possessors 
to those new adventurers, who had come here-in the name of 
Curist, to watch the baggage and collect the spoils. They did so, 
no doubt, on the supposition that the religion of the country would 
change here as it has done in England, (and where the transfer of 
Church property, on that account, was reasonable) and that these 
holy harpies who flocked about them, would one day be trans- 
formed into the pastors of their subjects. This was, or ought to 
have been the end of the Law which gave the possessions and 
tithes of the Irish Church to the Protestant Clergy ; to suppose 
any other would not be reasonable, and if the Law had any other 
end but this, it wanted the essential conditions of a Law ; namely, 
that it should be enacted by a competent authority, and be just, 
equal, permanent, regulated in all its details by commutative or 
distributive justice, and tending to the public good.....” P. 34. 

‘¢ .,.. What then! is the property of the Church to revert to 
its former proprietors? Yes: it belongs, my Lord, to the State, 
which holds Ireland by the right of conquest or of compact, or by 
that supreme and best of all rights, the. ** Salus: Populi.’ 

‘* The foregoing argument affects the transfer itself; but were 
we to consider the circumstances in which it was made, and the 
consequences following from it, the necessity of re-touching it,” 
(re-touching it—so this Popish Bishop calls his proposed spo- 
liation) “ would more clearly appear. When the lands and tithes 
composing the Establishment were given to their present pro- 

rietors, the value of them could not be ascertained, on account of 
the unsettled state of the country: and as far as it was ascertained 
it was small, owing to the state of devastation and ruin to which the 
country was reduced by the civil wars. It continued so for a con- 
siderable time. Cattle, not crops, were the produce of Ireland, 
and the Irish Commons, by a wise vote, secured their grazing 
lands against the inroads of the parson. Had they foreseen the 
future state of this country, when by tillage she was to be rendered 
the granary of the empire, and to export, after maintaining her own 
vast By ation, corn to the value of several millions sterling 
annually, would they have assigned the tenth of this immense pro- 
duce with all her princely domains to the Church?” P. 35. 


_ “ I should suppose not, unless British wisdom and British jus- 
ties designated other qualities then than they do now, or if the 
id, they would have guaranteed a competent support to the of- 
ficiating Clergy, necessary repairs for the parsonage and church, 
ase yi support for the naked widow and shivering orphan: they 
would not have left the poor destitute, until their blood would be 
changed to water, and ‘ their faces become burnt,’ as the Prophet 
expresses it, ‘ hefore the face of the tempest of hunger ;’ whilst 
they assigned their patrimony to a Pastor, who was not to be their 
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Pastor, that he. might be surfeited, that the train of his wife might 
be borne by some pampered slave, and the crowd of his offspring 
followed by a retinue of servants. ‘They would not have done so, 
had they foreseen that all their own future efforts to harmonize 
and improve and enrich the country, were to be marred by the 
very men they were enriching; and that murders and atrocities 
which would for ever stain the character of the nation, harden its 
heart, and brutalize its feeling, as well-as the most unheard of op- 
pressions, were to be occasioned_or committed by the agents of this 
very priesthood,” 


This is the first jnformation we have received of the 
dreadful ‘“‘ murders” which, it seems, the agents of the 
ESTABLISHED CLERGY committed in Ireland. No doubt the 
Romish Dr. Doyle states this, not only from his disposition 
to tell truth, but from his anxiety to tranquillize, and to aid 
by his humble efforts what he praises as “‘ the system of 
promoting mutual forbearance and conciliation amongst all 
classes of the Irish people.” P. 3. 

But we have heard sometimes of Proctors or agents of 
the established clergy being murdered by popish peasants : 
and possibly it is to these murders that Dr. Doyle refers, 

iving in his confusion a wrong reading—‘ committed by 
the agents,” instead ofthe correct statement—‘* committed 
upon the agents.” He proceeds to answer certain objec- 
tions to his plan of despoiling the Church in Ireland of her 
property. : 

“ But then,” continues this popish Bishop, meeting at 
once the objection so strongly asserted and maintained by 
' Mr, Plunkett and other great and most distinguished legal 
authorities, ‘ it is oljected to any encroachment on the pro- 
perty of the Church, that if it be meddled with, no other 
is secure: silly objection!” foolish Mr. Plunkett! silly 
Lord Eldon ! e poor dolts and blockheads that sit on 
the judicial benabidi of England and of Ireland, and that hold 
the highest rank, and bear the greatest names, at the bar in 
both countries! Ye are a silly set of fellows ' 


««¢ The tenure by which it, viz, the property of the Church ‘is 
held, is different, as has been shewn, from that of every other; the 
nature of it is a public. fund always at the disposal of the State, 
entrusted to a corporation for certain services to be performed : 
only let it always be employed for public purposes and the public 
good, and the modifications of its use will never excite a just 
alarm. 

‘“‘ But the Church and State are inseparably connected. ‘This 
can only be true of her constitution; it is not possible that the 
state could be connected with her wealth or possessions.’’ 
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“¢ But how could the patronage she affords be dispensed with ? 
This, no doubt, if not the best, is her strongest defence, this is the 
very citadel of her strength. Every free government, my Lord, 
has two supports besides its own virtue and wisdom ; the first and 
best is public — the second is a just patronage, but what is 
gained by the latter through the Church (in this country) is lost 
in thé former, the EstaBLisHMENT being opposed to the interests 
of the entire community, and to the teclings and opinions, of a 
vast majority of them. In an empire like ours, sources of patro- 
nage can never fail; they are furnished by the army, the navy, 
the revenue, the state, employments at home and abroad. . Here 
our nobles may trade, our colonies are immense, &c.” P. 37. 

*« But by diminishing the property of the Church, you abolish 
a class of middling gentry, and thereby dissolve one of the few 
links which keep the frame of our society from falling to pieces. 

«‘ Gentry, my Lord, to be useful, must be comparatively great, 
entirely exempt from petty feelings, and above such interests as 
only poor men, or low minds, can descend to: but a gentry, whose 
income only raises them to a middling rank—who possess only 
a life interest in their property-—who cannot transmit it to their 
children—who are constantly scraping together some little store for 
their families—who are invested with an odious privilege, and ex- 
hibiting always to the people what is most hateful in the laws; 
sucha gentry can never knit society together: such moral ties as 
subsist between a landlord and his tenantry, between a pastor and 
his people, will never be found to unite the minister of the esta- 
blissment and the catholic cottager--+++-to seek to govern 
Ireland by such a gentry, is to work against the torrent ; they are 
incapable of serving you, my Lord, even were they well dispused ; 
they must injure you. Their esprit de corps—the prejudices which 
encompass them—their family circumstances—the insolence, often, 
and immorality of their sons—the pomp and vanity of their wives 
and daughters,”"—(what mean and rankling envy the popish law of 
celibacy excites and fosters!) ‘‘ their ephemeral and_ transitory 
rank—unfit them for the office of gentry.” P. 38. 

‘¢ But how is the church to be wrestled with? some hundreds 
to be displeased, the fears of others to be excited, or their pre- 
judices to be shocked ?” 

‘* When a country, my Lord, is to be regenerated, a long 
system of mis-rule to be corrected, and the reign of equitable and 
just laws to be established, something must be encountered. But, 
when a government is engaged in such a work, it should deliberate 
like the Areopagus, almost in the dark, and with closed doors : 
it should be inaccessible to friends and connexions, and have hung 
before it the naked image of its suffering country; the records of 
justice only, should be opened or consulted. Should you, my 
Lord, and those who administer the public interests with you, act 
so, you might displease a few, but your decisions would be hailed 
like the oracles of heaven by the nation, and you would conduct 
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the faithful people of this desert country, now pathless and without 
water, into a land flowing with milk and honey: your name would 
be more glorious than of Numa or Lycurgus, and you would 
be venerated as the MOSES of ‘the Jrish people.” 


If Lord WeLLEsLEY would but act by the advice ‘of 
this would-be privy counsellor, and aid in the plunder of 
the Protestant Church, and the destruction of the Protes- 
tant Establishment, the Pope himself might do him the 
honour to entitle him the Trish Moses. 


«¢ It might be asked, why I have dwelt so long on the concerns 
of the church? 1 did so, my Lord, because we catholics are accused 
with wishing to subvert it; that I might repel so foul a charge, and 
declare fully, that my hostility is not to the Doctrine or Constitution 
of the Church, but to her present ESTABLISHMENT, which I con- 
sider opposed to all the interests of Ireland.” P, 39. : 


It is but a few years, since one of our popish priests 
preached and published that the Protestant Doctrine of our 
Church was a pestilential and damnable heresy—that the 
Protestant Clergy were, on account of the Doctrine which 
they taught, not only emissaries of the spirit of darkness.and. 
disciples of the father of les; but that they were the greatest 
curse with which Heaven in its anger could visit. any coun- 
try—that it would be dealing more mercifully with, the 
people of Great Britain, to devastate their country with. 
pestilence, fire, and sword, than to curse them with preachers 
of protestant doctrine. Such was the substance of .a part of 
his preaching and of his publication, the whole of which 
was lauded and sanctioned by the highest popish. authori- 
ties, from the palace of the pope, and since received with 
peculiar favour and approbation by popish bishopsin Ireland. 
Similar sentiments are taught to the Roman Catholics in the 
notes of their Romish Testament recently re-published— 
similiar sentiments are inculcated by some of the principles 
maintained even in the Divinity C/lass-Book of their col- 
legiate seminary at Maynooth. But now, it seems, not- 
withstanding all this, we are called on to’ believe another 
popish priest, who assures us on the part of his religious 
community, that they do not object to our Church on ac- 
count of its Protestant doctrine! No, this is a matter to 
them and their Church, of perfect indifference! to this 
they have no hostility! But, with all their extreme re- 
ligious toleration and liberality, their patriotic feelings are 
too deeply wounded by witnessing the sufferings of the 
people from the burden of tithes paid to Protestant Clergy, 
that they have a determined enmity to the Protestant Chureh 
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Establishment, and earnestly, but at the same time most 
modestly, advise the representative in Ireland, of the head 
of the Protestant Church Establishment, to contribute all 
his efforts to put itdown! any part of the coRONATION 
oaTH of His Masusry, to the contrary notwithstanding ! 
If this new warfare of our Popish priests against tithes 
be in direct opposition to decrees of their own Councils, it 
is, however, in perfect consistence with the known principle 
of Popery, to yield to present circumstances for the interest of 
the Church. Provided this temporary surrender of the 
Popish gitar Se of the divine right of the Church of Rome 
to tithes shall contribute to advance the interests of that 
Church, and to aid her efforts to undermine and overthrow 
the Protestant Establishment in Ireland, and to weaken 
and injure the Establishment in England; then, indeed, 
such a temporary surrender is exactly in accordance with 
the principle of the Church of Rome, to which we have 
adverted, with her artfal and worldly policy. And the 
very same principle, and the same icy, may, under 
altered circumstances, lead her again to claim the right which 
at ate she affects to abandon. 
he Popish Doctor Doyle, however, appears very anxious 
to persuade us, that his tirade against the tithes now paid 
to Protestant Clergy is not a second edition of the excla- 
mation of the fox in the fable. He assures Lord WELLEs- 
LEY and the public, that “the Catholic Clergy are generally 
satisfied with what they receive, and the mode of obtaining 
it ;” and adds, “ acquainted as I am with their sentiments 
enerally, I could assert on their behalf, that so far from 
iring the possessions of the Establishment, they would not 
of the tithes with all the odium which accompanies 
them.” (P.40.) Does he here write with a salvo for the 


‘expected removal of the odium by transferring tithes in [re- 


land to Romish priests ? 

Our quotations from the other parts of this Popish 
Doctor’s publication shall be brief. Speaking of Protes- 
tants in Ireland, who have ventured to oppose the late 
Romish impostures about the Hohenloe miracles, he says, 
“if they could but exclude us from freedom, and perpetuate 
our slavery, they care but little whether we adopted the 
Superstition of Tu ernaut, or the religion of St. Paul.” 
And having Sven tis; amongst other similar proofs of his 
efforts to conciliate, to allay animosity, ok render the 
Roman Catholic populace patient and tranquil, he soon 
after asks, whether, “ since the conquest” of Ireland by 
England - been completed, whether ‘“‘ by force, or fraud, 
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or both, we need not stop now to inquire,” (taking care, 
however, to “ stop” to remind the Popish populace in Ire- 
land of the English conquest by force, or vies or both) his 
religion, in the persons of her bishops and priests, and, of 
course, in his person also, “‘ has not employed all her 
efforts to allay our heats, to bridle our jons, to prevent or 
stop the vain and fruitless attempts of her children ¢o regain 
what they had lost ?” (P. 26.) Are we, then, to consider the 
rebellion of 1798, for instance, as merely a vain and fruit- 
less attempt of the children of the Church of Rome in Ireland 
“ to oe what they had lost?” In another place, ridiculing 
the “ fulsome and absurd,” but it seems “ plausible non- 
sense which he is sometimes induced to read, about the 
divided allegiance of Catholics, and of the essential Pro- 
testantism of the Constitution,” which no less an authorit 
than that of Lord E.pown has so powerfully demonstrated, 
he exclaims, “ the hoary bigot, or the selfish monopolist, 
who would exclude us from it on account of our religion, 
neither understands that religion nor the law of nature,” 
&o. (P. 28.) In another place he is pleased to notice the 
bishops of land, to ridicule the “ depth of wisdom and 
consistency ar to their bench,” and to inform us particu- 
larly of one English bishop’s “ intolerance, and ignorance, 
and wilful misrepresentation,” (p. 50.) in a late debate “ in 
the senate of the nation.” But, it is against the members 
of the Protestant Established Church in Ireland that this 
mild Popish bishop’s pamphlet particularly shows its inso- 
lence and scurrility. We shall not dwell on those parts of 
his production to which we here allude. We are sensible 
that such low calumny might be disgusting to our readers; 
but it must have a-most mischievious effect with the Popish 
popes in Ireland. 7 ; 

is singular mode of refuting what he calls the third 
charge against the religion and policy of his body, really 
deserves notice. 

‘“‘ T shall pass,” he says, “‘ from this subject, to consider whether 
we are justly * accused’ of stirring up the minds of the people, of 
keeping alive in them a sense of the wrongs which they suffer, of in- 
stigating them to rebellion and to the overthrow of the Constitu- 
tion, These charges, my Lord, are of so grave a nature, they ap- 
pear to me to be so unfounded and malignant, as to remind me 

orcibly of the conduct of his own countrymen and kindred towards 
the Prophet Jeremy, when he denounced their guilt and oppres- 
sion+++s+e+So averse are the Prelates who have lately been the 
subject of so much censure, to excitement and int ance, that 
they even abstain, at the present moment, from the discharge of a 
duty, by publishing several new and supernatural cures, which they 
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have ascertained to be wrought amongst their flocks, that they 
should not give occasion to intemperance of any kind; that 
they might not seem to continue the present agitation ot 
the public feeling»---+-But, my Lord, do these selfish men 
who impute crimes to us, suppose that they can’ extinguish 
within us a sense of our wrongs—do they imagine they can stifle 
the complaints of six millions of men?-+--We will never cease, 
my Lord, whilst our tongues can move or our pens can write, to 
keep alive in the whole empire, as well as in our own people, a sense 
of the wrongs we suffer, and to exhibit to un indignant world ail the 
privations we endure. Our fetters are too galling, our chains are 
too closely rivetted, our keepers are too unfeeling for us to remain 
silent, or permit them to enjoy repose.” 


We have the highest respect for our warm-hearted and 
honourable fellow-subjects of Ireland, and we do feel the 
truest respect for their excellent and noble qualities, while 
we take the liberty of saying, that often as we have heard 
of an Jrish way of doing business, this singular mode 
adopted by Doctor Doyle, of refuting the alleged charge 
» of keeping alive in the people a sense of the wrongs which they 
endure,” p. 42. (we quote his words exactly,) is the happiest 
instance we have ever seen of “ the Irish method.” 

Some tolerable illustrations of the same might be ad- 
duced from his arguments, to shew the great zeal and ex- 
ertions of the Popish Bishops and Priests in Ireland for 
the circulation of the Bible amongst the people. It is un- 
fortunate for his consistency, that one of the proofs of this, 
from recent experience, to which he appeals, 1s the re-pub- 
lication, in 1816, under the sanction of Dr. Troy, &c. &c. 
of the Rhemish Testament, the persecuting, atrocious, and 
horrible notes of which so completely contradict all his 
present professions of toleration and hberality. But con- 
sistency is not Dr. Doyle’s forte. Indeed, he seems to be 
really as indifferent to it, as he professes to be indifferent to 
the doctrines of Protestants. In one place he appears to 
admit, that the north of Ireland (an immense and populous 
tract of the island) is inhabited chiefly by Protestants : 
and yet, notwithstanding this, and the numbers of Protes- 
tants in other parts of Ireland ; and although no calculation 
has represented the Protestant Dissenters in Ireland to be 
more numerous than the Protestants of the Established 
Church ; he tells us, in another place, that though the 
established Clergy “‘ have a profession, they have mo occu- 

ion,” (p. 40.) and, as he is particularly desirous to show 
is moderation, and to avoid any action or expression that 
can contribute to exasperation or excitement, he proceeds 
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to inform the Protestant Clergy in Ireland, and to proclaim 
to the Popish populace, that | 


“ Hence, many of” the Protestant Clergy, ‘ destitute of em- 
ployment, and forbidden to exercise their talents and industry in 
other pursuits, if they be religtously inclined, become enthusiasts— 
composing hymns or tracts—distributing Bibles—or they implicate 
themselves in worldly concerns, contrary to the command of the 
Apostle ; thus degrading their profession, whilst they seek in vain 
to serve two masters. Perhaps ¢iey abandon God and the world, 


and become profligates, to disgrace not only their calling, but even 
their race and name.” 


Such is the sweeping, general description which the 
moderate, charitable, tranquillizing Popish Dr. Doyle gives 
of the Protestant established Clergy in Slant We balers 
that a more gross and scandalous misrepresentation of a 
respectable, virtuous, and honourable body, never issued 
from the press of any country. But we hasten to the excel- 
lent, judicious, and good-tempered publication of DecLan; 
and we promise our readers that any attention they shall 
bestow on it will be well repaid by the sterling value of its 
contents. We begin with citing the introduction, as it may 
be called, of his letter, as a fair specimen of his manner. 


“ My Lord, It is recorded of an illustrious Athenian, that when 
assailed by the applauses of a faction among his countrymen, he 
was accustomed to exclaim, ‘ What evil have I done?’ Phocion 
had done no evil—He was praised, because he was not known-- 
he penetrated, and he despised the motives of their adulation, 

‘‘ In the present circumstances of your Excellency, there is 
much to recall the saying of that great and upright man. There 
is a party among your countrymen who persevere in heaping on 
you the contumely of their approbation. They eulogize, because 
they cannot, or they will not, understand you. Occasionally, 
indeed, they have their misgivings, and then, the terms upon 
which their countenance is to be expected, are stated with insult- 
ing freedom. But their favourite policy is to act upon the as- 
sumption, that you could condescend to the ignoble ambition of 
meriting a low and factious popularity. 

“ These pages have been occasioned by a Letter to your Ex- 
cellency, from a leader of the party to which I allude. Like that 
writer, I avail myself of a fenaions of address, which by time, and 
the wise moderation of the Government, has now grown into a 
right of prescription. It shall be my study to respect the privi- 
lege, and to remember the high presence in which I heve placed 
myself. Nothing, I trust, will oonnes me, derogatory to the great 
station, or the greater naine, of the Marquess Wellesley——Nothing 
alien from the thoughts of that patriotic Viceroy, who came 
hither, not to change, but to administer the ‘ Laws ;’ not to think, 
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or to feel, with any of our parties, but to think, and to feel for, 
and to moderate, them all. 
«In pursuance of this resolution, I pass over many of the 


topics, which that writer (J. K. L.) has thought proper to intro- 


duce. He devotes much space to the expression of his feelings— 
feelings, which, it seems, have been wounded without provocation, 
but with which, probably, your Excellency does not sympathize. 
He is equally diffuse upon certain polemical subjects; but your 
Excellency has little leisure, possibly little taste, for scholastic dis- 
cussions. He expatiates, also, upon the Jate miracles, and could 
tell, it seems, of many more, if he thought it prudent, Perhaps 
your Excellency approves of his reserve: perhaps you believe that 
he might say of his miracles, as artes of his victories, ‘ a few 
more such, andI am undone,’’”’ P, 1. 


We shall proceed to adduce farther extracts from the 
publication of Decian ; and shall give the principal part 
of his vindication of the right of the Established Church 
in Ireland to her property, in his own words. But pre- 
viously, some of his observations on the papal system, 
and its effects in Ireland, deserve particular notice. 


‘* The Papacy has a double aspect—like every other Church, 
it has a confession of faith—but, unlike every other, it has preten- 
sions to secular dominion ; and to these latter, its theological creed 
has, now for twelve centuries, been uniformly subservient. The 
Papacy is a state, and as such, is no less worthy the contemplation 
ofa statesman, than any other that has ever existed. It displays a 
constitution as well organized—a knowledge of human nature as 
profound, and a system of laws as well adapted for its own pur- 
poses—as that which is justly the pride of Britain. In this well 
constructed and well regulated economy, the most obnoxious of 
those statutes, which have awakened the alarm or the disgust of 
Protestants, are sanctioned by the supreme authority of the con. 
stitution, and inclosed within the sacred fence of infallibility. What 
would your Excellency think of a judge, however profound—of a 
bench of magistrates, however upright—who should abjure an act 
of parliament ? Of precisely the same value, in the Roman Church, 
are the protestations of any man, or any body of men, against the 
laws of their hierocracy. 

“ Thus ny Lord, there is something in the essence of that 
Charch, which will not permit ‘Protestants to banish all apprehen- 
sion. They fear, that whatever has been true of it at any time since 
it advanced the disastrous claim to infallibility, must be true as 
long as the Church has an existence. External circumstances may 
controul its external acts; but there will remain a spirit, unbroken 
and unreclaimed. ‘The papal system, is a living and enduring or- 
ganization, into which new masses may, from age to age, be vitally 
incorporated, It addresses itself, not to passion or caprice, but to 
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the abiding principles of sense and imagination, The enthusiasm 
it inspires was not felt by the inspirers—if it were, it might: be.as 
transient as that of a sect of Protestants. The master spirite of 
Rome were cold, subtle, and calculating men, who, deadening 
every impulse but that of ambition—divesting themselves of human 
nature, that they might the more calmly examine it in 

applied their knowledge to the attainment of universal i 
Accordingly there never was, and there never will be, a scheme of 
Christianity, in which the human adjuncts so forcibly impress, and 
so entirely occupy the mind. Even in adversity it contrives to fas- 
cinate and sustain the imagination, by impressions of suffering, 
but unsubdued, majesty. Examine, my Lord, the character which 
the Roman Catholics under your government are at this moment 
exhibiting. Like the-Jews of old, they consider themselves, an« 
they are taught to do so, even by J. K. L., as exclusively the chil- 
dren of the Divine adoption, They believe—they are made to 
believe—that to them alone belong the testimony and the cove- 
nant, the priesthood and the presence; and like the Jews, they are 
still in expectation of some signal interference of Gop for his 
people. They are, itis true, under a temporary bondage, but they 
have faith in the prophets, that their redemption draweth nigh : 
the light of the Divine countenace has been withdrawn from them 
for a season, but miracles are wrought to re-assure their hearts, 
that, like a sun-burst, it will soon again shine out on them, and 
that they shall abide, unmolested, in the brightness of its glory. 

* It is not alone by the multitude, that such hopes are enter- 
tained ; or by the priesthood, that they areencouraged. No order 
amongst them is unvisited by the expectation......""  P. 5. 

“‘ If then, my. Lord, Protestants are moved by these aner 
they are not to be called (though J. K. L. has no better names for 
them) bigots, intolerant, or of a persecuting spirit. Their emotions 
do not arise from any wilful or uncharitable incredulity ; reluctance 
and regret are mingled with their conviction. ... Whether the 
genius of the Roman church will admit the solemn disavowal of 
tenets which have been once solemnly put forth, is a question for 
the members of that Church to determine. In the meantime, . 
Protestants must believe, that obligations, in themselves the most 
sacred, are strongly opposed to the consciences of the papal priest~ 
hood ; and whatever credit they may give to. J. kK. L., for the sin- 
cerity of his renunciations, they strive in vain to discover his con- 
sistency.” : 

And now we come to the intéresting and important ob-~ 
servations of Decxan on that part of Dr. Dovie’s publi- 
cation, which immediately relates to Church property : and’ 
therefore we continue our citations, requesting the particu- 
lar attention of our readers. | 

‘‘ One of the imputations disclaimed by J. K. L., relates to a 
subject which is to occupy a great portion of the following, pages : 
it is therefore necessary to mention it here. A suspicion lingers in 
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the minds of Protestants, that the Roman clergy has not resigned 
its pretensions to’ the temporalities of the Established Church, 
Js Ks Ly labours to remove this suspicion; and to prove his since. 
rity, he gives an argument against tithes which the Association has 
voted to be demonstrative. Your Excellency may judge from the 
yar ore remarks, whether those who still doubt, should at once be 
called incredulous. 

«“ The following passage is copied from a Roman Catholic Jour- 
nal (Dublin Evening Post, Nov. 5, 1822):—‘ On Sunday last, the 
induction of the Rev. P. Mac Namara to the Roman Catholic 
deanery of the diocese (Limerick), took place in St. John’s Chapel, 
before the most crowded assembiy ever witnessed within the walls 
of that edifice. The Right Rev. Doctors ‘Tuohy and Mac Mahon 
attended in full canonicals. A very uppropriate sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. Mr. Griffiths, wherein he forcibly animadverted upon the 
modern levelling system, directed against church dignities and pro- 
perty. We passed a handsome and well-merited encomium upon 
the new Dean, and then proceeded to read the Bulls which were 
directed to the R. C. Bishops of Limerick, Cloyne, and Cork, 
charging these dignitaries, or any of them, to see them duly ex- 
ecuted, by the canonical induction of the above very reverend 
gentleman.’ 

“This article might give rise to various conjectures; but what- 
ever may be doubtful inference, thus far is certain, that the 
reverend preacher and his dignified auditory do not agree with 
J. K..L. in their notions of church property. 

*« There is still another, and a more weighty, circumstance. The 
Roman Church has added to the commandments of God, six others, 
as of equal authority. Of these ‘Commandments of the Church,’ 
one is ‘to pay tithes to our pastors.” So the precept stood in the 
earlier editions of the Roman Catholic catechism ; in the twentieth 
edition (year 1817) it is modified into ‘ to contribute to the support 
of our pastors ;’ but in the twenty-second edition (year 1819) the 
original words have fe tee It is obvious, my Lord, from this 
fact, that the question of tythes has occupied, very lately, and very 
seriously, the attention of the titular hierarchy of Ireland, What- 
ever determination they may avow upon the subject, there must 
remain, for the government and the public, matter of grave and 
anxious consideration. If the command, to pay tithes, has pro- — 
ceeded from the supreme authority of the Church of Rome, it 
can be repealed or modified by no lower authority. The renunciatory 
statements and arguments of J. K. L. will, in this case, only con- 
firm suspicions of a still more distressing nature, ‘against the 
religion and policy of the body to which he belongs.’ If, on th 
contrary, it should appear, that this andthe other ‘ conse adidesibefs" 

of the church’ have isstied only from the titular bishops of Ireland,’ 
a new source of embarrasment will be opened. These commatid- 
ments bind, under pain of mortal sin, a kind of sin, as it is taught, 
‘which brings everlasting death and damnation on the immortal 
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soul.’ Who will not pause to consider of these an and who? 
when he has considered, can say that he is satisfied? A: 
over the conscience, armed.in all the terrors of that awful Bei 
who proclaims himself a jealous God, is assumed by a few private 
men ; and the matter of obligation may be changed at pleasure, 
silently and suddenly, according to the greater or less moderation 
of individuals, perhaps according to the exigencies of a controversy, 
or the speculations of secular ambition. 

‘‘ Thus far, my Lord, I have considered J. K. L. as a member 
of an artful and domineering Hierarchy. Henceforward he 
in another and more humble character—as the cheap, perhaps the 
unconscious, instrument of a political faction. In this capacity, 
he is put forward as the author of ‘an Essay on Tithes,’ which the 
leaders of that faction have styled unanswerable. Great advantages 
are expected from the singular—the almost miraculous—phe- 
nomenon, of a Papal bishop protesting against the temporal claims 
of popery. After four centuries of possession—after three cen- 
turies more of attempts at recovery—that ‘grey iniquity,’ the 
Roman Catholic Church of Ireland is seized with the pangs of 
conscience; she confesses, by the mouth of a favourite son, that 
the ecclesiastical revenues in this country are derived from fraud, 
from treason and hard heartedness to the poor; in the agony of 
her contrition, she turns king’s evidence, and supplicates for ug. 
ment upon her intrusive successor. This confession, it is hoped, will 
be generally edifying ; and accordingly, the production y J. K.L. 
is destined, as we are informed, for circulation in England. 

“The arguments of J. K. L.—or confessions of Mother Church, 
are of a novel nature, as we are told by high authority :---their 
exordium is certainly in a novel style... The Viceroy of a British 
Sovereign is called upon to acknowledge that tithes should have 
always been odious in this country ;—and the argument employed 
is—that they are historically connected with the introduction of 
British power : he is informed that the history of Irish misfortunes 
may be dated from the day of their establishment, that is, from the 
Jirst act of the British dynasty; and, in conclusion, he receives a 
warning, or a threat, or a prophecy, that while they continue, there 

will be no peace or concord in Ireland.’’ 


DxcLaAN then gives a concise account of the origin of the 
Irish Church establishment, which we regret that we have not 
Space to introduce. : 

The following note to one of the passages here omitted of 
Declan’s pamphlet, is particularly worth attention. 

“ Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Britanniz, vol, i. There is'not, in 
this, or in any other ancient document relative to the church of 
Ireland, the least allusion to a distribution of the tithe, between the 
bishops, the poor, and the parochial clergy. The bishops were 
supported by the estates of me ~ sees: the poor had their portion 
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in the bounty of the Abbeys, they were atript of it by Henry the 
and have since received no compensation. J. K. L. was 
afraid to assert, directly, that this distribution was made in Ireland, 
but he insinuates it, though not with much dexterity. He says i 
was done by Churlemagne; and whet he says may be true, but it is 
ae to the purpose—had he said so of Henry the Second, it 
would have been to the purpose, but it would not have been true. 
‘* In page 30, J. K. L. says that the church ‘ possesses domains, 
which, if ascertained and valued, might appear more than sufficient 
for her support.’ Here again the writer has condescended to be 
a borrower, The scheme of supporting the church from her own 
domains, has been proposed of late by various writers, The 
jectors are not agreed as to the details of the plan, but the outline 
is, that the see-lands should be let at their full value—that the in- 
crease of revenue should be distributed among the parochial clergy, 
and the tithes sold for the good of the public. This has not been 
an idle speculation. The survey of the episcopal estates has already 
commenced, and of five, which have been examined, the report is 
as follows :-— 


The Primacy would produce £140,000 a year. 


Derry - - = - + = = 100,000 
Kilmore - - += - = =  %00,000 
Clogher - - - - - * 100,000 
Waterford - * «© » 70,000 


To simplify the review of this plan, let us consider but one of 
the dioceses, suppose the Primacy. If the Primate were allowed 
12,0001, a year, he would, under all the circumstances, be. very 
handsomely treated. There would then remain 128,000l. a year, 
to be distributed among his clergy, that is, to each rector, more 
than 2,000]. this is a commutation of tithe, to which the clergy 
can have but little objection, 

* But the estates would not produce the estimated sum, unless 
they were put under proper management. Is it meant that the 
same sums are not produced at present? that the wealth of which 
they speak, is as the ore of an unwrought mine? The only mean- 
ing is, that the tenants of the sees have an interest under their 

tive landlords, to the full amount of the difference between 
the value of the lands, and the sums paid to the bishops. When 
the survey has been completed, and on the same liberal scale that 
has been used for the five sees above mentioned, this difference will 
will be found net less than a million. That is, it will be found that 
the /ay gentry and farmers of Ireland have an interest—and_ from 
the nature of a bishop's lease, a ual one, amounting to a 
miliion aunvally, in the mode of letting church lands—This 
interest ws to be destroyed by the project under consideration—des- 
—_ for the good of the public. But who, in the name of wonder, 
is this public, for the improvement of whose condition so much 
anxiety is evinced. 
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Bus te complete the plan, the tithes are to be sold, if sa, the. 
purchasers will become tithe owners, and will naturally strive ta 
by their bargains; bow then are the farmers to be relieved ? 

he proprietor of the soil, however, ‘ should be allowed a preference," 
as a purchaser of tithe; and he can improve the condition of his 
people, Very true, and if he be so disposed, he may improve it 
under the present system—he has only to remit to his tenantry 
the amount of the tithe. But he wishes to improve his estate, as 
well as his tenantry. That is, he wishes to increase his rent-roll ; 
the improvement of the tenantry will be an after consideration®.” 


DeCLAN then proceeds. 


“ Such, my Lord, as accurately as can be described in a small 
compuss, is the history of the origin of our church establishment, 
it will be important to keep in mind, that the act, from which it is 
dated, is the very first act of the English dynasty. <All property, 
in this country, is the creation of some English king ; and the first 
property so created, is that of the church. When the synod of 
Cashel was held, none of the native landholders had as yet been 
ejected; but, since that time, every foot of Trish fecritony has been 


Srequently forfeited to the crown. The Norman and English knights, 


as they successively came into possession, and the Irish chief- 
tains, as they were re-admitted under a new tenure, received their 
princely portions, with a reservation of this original grant. How. 
ever the present landlords may have acquired their properties, the 
acquisition extended only to the nine-tenths of the produce, and 
their title to it, when traced to the source, originates in the bounty 
of the crown of England. ‘The title of the church, to its share, 
is prior in time, a equal in authurity...... 

“J. K,. L. has received the thanks, and his reasonings the 
sanction, of the ‘ Catholic Association,’ a body, which, as it is said, 
contains many able lawyers, and represents the mature judgments 
of six millions of people... .. : 

' Fan arguments of J. K. L. may be reduced to these two 
eads : 


" That, in general, a Christian Church cannot have a just title 
to permanent property, 


** That the Church of Ireland, in particular, lost all title, at the 
time of the Reformation. 


He then examines the Popish Bishop’s argument given in 
our 196th page and exposes his gross errors. And yet this 
argument was, it seems, described by Mr. O’Connell, as 
. om of the most felicitous compositions” ever given to the 
public. 


In the course of his answer to this argument, DgecLan 
observes. 





* See Mr. O'Driscoll, Mr. Wakefield, the Edinburgh Review, and the, tract 
oa the Consumption of Wealth by the Clergy. isla 
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« There is yet another instance of the felicity of his calculations. 
Judea, as it seems to Grotius and to J. K. L., was * never rich in 
agriculture ; hence we are expected to infer, that the portion of 
the priesthood was comparitively a small one. It never occured to 
J. K. L., that the less men have, the worse they can afford to part 
with the tenth of it. Besides, the priests had the tithe of adi en- 
crease, and if they obtained but little in corn, the deficiency was 
supplied from the flocks and herds. 

** This, in an ordinary writer, might be considered as an error 
of inadvertence ; but to J. K. L. it appears so happy a point, that 
he urges it a second time. He says (page 86), that at the time of 
the Reformation, ‘ the value of tithes was small, owing to the state 
of devastation and ruin to which the country was reduced by the 
civil wars. It continued so for a considerable time. Cattle, not 
crops was the produce of Ireland.’ Here the answer is obviously 
the same as in the former case; the clergy had the tithe both of 
cattle and of crops; and their condition must be compared, not 
with that of their own order in other times, but with that of the 
lay gentry in their own times..... 

‘In the preceding quotation, the last sentence was broken off 
abruptly. It was cruel to dismember such ‘ felicity of composi- 
tion, —it would be downright Vandalism not to re-unite the scat- 
tered beauties. The whole sentence is as follows :—‘ Cattle, not 
crops, was the produce of Ireland, and the Irish Commons, by a 
wise vote, secured their grazing land from the inroads of the parson ; 
had they foreseen the future state of the country, when by tillage 
she was to be rendered the granary of the empire, would they have 
assigned the tithe of this immense produce with all her princely 
domains to the church? I should suppose not, unless British wis- 
dom and British justice designated other qualities than they do 
now.’ Were this passage intended for irony, it would have some 
pretensions to the character of felicitous; as a specimen of serious 
argument, one does not know what character to give it. Ata 
time when cattle, not crops, was the produce of Ireland, then it was 
that the clergy who had a right to the tithe of both, were limited 
to the tithe of crops only—that is, to the tithe of nothing, ac- 
cording to J. K. L. The limitation, it seems, was a wise one—in 
one sense, it might be called wise; if the intention had been to an- 
nihilate the clerical order, the means promised well. But what, 
after all, is human wisdom? The Irish Commons did not forsee 
the increase of tillage; if they had, they would have robbed the 
cleryy of the corn-tithe also. ..... 

‘* And now it is time to turn from the felicities of this writer’s 
manner, and attend to the graver concerns of his argument. The 
paragraph first quoted (page 19,) in which the Levitical is con- 
trasted with the Christian priesthood, is pronounced, by Mr, 
O'Connell, ‘ to demonstrate the weakness and insufficiency of the 
title to tithes, as derived from divine right.’ If such were the de- 
sign of J. K. L., he might have spared your Excellency much 
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trouble. The Roman church asserts, as I have shown, a divine 
right to tithes; but her example is not followed by the church of 
England and Ireland; nor, indeed, is such a right in any respect 
necessary. The title of the Irish church ought not to be compared 
with that of the Jewish: each is to be eompared with the title of 
the laity, under their respective constitutions. ..... 

‘«« But the main force of the ‘ demonstration’ has not yet ap-. 
peared. To say the truth, it lies in ambush, being concealed by 
the felicities of our author's stile ; and were it not for the treache 
of some clever writers of his school, I should have fallen upon it 
unawares. No one has better reason, than J. K. L., to say, * Pe- 
reant, qui, ante nos, nostra dixerunt.’ 

‘“* This power in reserve is as follows. The Jewish priesthood 
descended in a family, among ‘ the children of Levi, who had equal 
rights to the inheritance of Jacob,’ but these rights cannot extend 
to the Christian priesthood, which is continued in a different man- 
ner, ‘ after the order of Melchisedec.’ Mr. O’Connell and his as- 
sociation have declared this argument to be at once ‘ novel in its 
nature,’ and ‘ demonstrative’ in its cogency, Its conclusiveness is 
a question of considerable moment, its novelty, of none. The 
learned gentlemen, however, are mistaken equally in the law, and 
in the fact. The thing is a poor sophism, and J. K. L. has not the 
humble merit of its invention. 

‘* In the first place, neither the church in the aggregate, nor the 
parson of any particular parish, claims tithes as hereditary. ‘The 
reason is, because, in the contemplation of the law, neither the 
church nor the parson ever dies; and where there is no demise, 
there can be no inheritance. The church, collectively, is a cor- 
poration; so is every parson separately; and by being so, ‘ they 
maintain a perpetual succession, and enjoy a kind of legal immor- 
tality *.’ This personification, and consequent perpetuity, is a prin- 
ciple admitted in all law, divine, civil, ant international. It is thus 
that a state, as one person, transmits to posterity, rights and ob- 
ligations, pleads and acknowledges the faith of ancient treaties. As 
the state, so the church, is one person to the constitution. Com- 
munities of Christians, not incorporated in a connexion with the 
state, are voluntary societies, which, in the contemplation of the 
legislature, have no vital principle of unity or continuation. But 
the act, which annexes one of them to the state, endows it with a 
participation of its own unchanging identity. ‘Ihe living organiza- 
tion is one and indivisible, although communicated successively to 
different masses; ‘and all the individual members, that have 
existed from the foundation to the present time, or that ever shall 
a exist, are but one person in law, a person that never 

iest,’ 

‘* Besides aggregate corporations, there are others, called sole, 
as consisting, at a given time, of a single individual. By the act o¢ 
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* Blackstone, Book [. Cap. 18. + Blackstone, ibid, 
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incorporation, these legal persons, like the former, ate exempted 
from mortality, and invested with rights as perpetual as their 
existence. Such is the King, who to the Constitution, never dies, 
Such too, is the Parson of every Parish. ‘ The law,’ says Black- 
stone, ‘ has wiscly ordained, that the parson, guatenus a parson, 
shall never die, any more than the King, by making him and his 
successors a corporation. By which means, all the original tights 
of the parsonage are preserved entire to the successor ; for the pre- 
sent incumbent, and his predecessor, who lived seven centuries 
ago, are in law one and the same , and what was given to 
the one, was given to the other *.’ It follows, therefore, that in 
the spirit of the constitution, the clergy of the present ‘day have 
been presented to their livings by Henry the Second ; that they 
have the same rights, which they ever had, to a tenth of all in- 
crease, and that no series of illegal vexations can accumulate into 
law against their original claims. 

** It is an ignorant and false assumption of these writers, that the 
tenure of the clergy is the same as that of military or fiscal officers. 
Such persons are supported by taxes; the clergy by their own 

roperty. A tax is that portion of the property of the subject, which 
is levied by the state, according to its exigences. The income of 
the clergy is no deduction from such property ; tithes never were 
part of any proprety now in existence ; and were the clerical ordet 
abolished, they would remain without a legal claimant. ‘Those who 
eal] themselves landed proprietors, would have no more right to 
them, than a horde of Cossacks, @n the other hand, tithes are, in 
the strictest sense, the property of the Church. By history, as 
well as by the genius of the Constitution, all property in Ireland 
is the gift of the British Crown ; the first gift was to the Church. 

* Again, civil, military, and fiscal functionaries have never been 
formed into corporations; they have no franchises—no succession 
~—ho existence in the sight of the Constitution. Had such corpo- 
rations been endowed in the days of Henry Plantagenet, and 
continued to the present time, then, indeed, they would be —— 
to the clergy, but ther, it would not suit the purposes of | 
writers, to institute a comparison. In these days of military and 
financial importance, corporations of soldiers and fiscal officers, 
projected into society from the imposing back-ground of seven 
centuries of antiquity, woul] produce upon a more robust statesman 
than the author of the state of Ireland, an awe, if not religious, ‘at 
least sufficiently reverential to check all intermeddling. 

** It is an error common toai (1.ese writers, to confuund inheritance, 
in general, and mheritance by family descent. ‘There may be various 
modes of incorporation, by whicl. the several natural persons are 
successively transfused into that legal person, whom, for the time 
being, they represent. But this variety does not affect the con- 
tinued individuality of that legal person, or the continued right by 





* Blackstone, Book i. Cap. 18. ; = 
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which it is accompanied. Nothing more is necessary for securing 
these objects, than that due provision should be made for the ap- 
pointment of a successor to the demised individual—this being done, 
the person created by the law, is imperishable. There is no 
uliat virtue, as is pretended by J. K. L. and those from whom 
e borrows, in succession or inheritance, by family descent. With- 
out the benefit of a social convention, such inheritance has no 
existence. A family, considered us the possessor of property, is 
not a being of nature, but the creature of the law. It is, indeed, 
a maxim of the law, that ‘ lands are not naturally descendible.’ It 
is the province of law, to determine the order, in which the various 
members of a family shall succced. Whether females shall inherit 
..«..« The very words, ‘ heir’ and ‘ inheritance,’ as they are 
used by J. K. L. and others of his school, are sophisms in 
themselves. They insinuate that consanguinity is an indefeasible 
right to inheritance, neither requiring law to confirm, nor admitting 
law to annul, its validity. Substitute for ‘ heir,’ the full term 
‘ hear at law,’ and what is the amount of their arguments? The 
new bishop or rector is as much the heir at /aw of his predecessor, 
as a Levitical Minister was among the Jews, or, as with us, the 
young squire is, of his father or uncle. 
‘‘ Law, then, is decisive against the hypothesis, that lands 
descend in families, by natural necessity, or divine right : nor will 
history be fuund more favourable.’’ 


Here Declan further enforces his argument by a reference 
to History, and adds, 


“ Neither is it unknown, (although there is a decorum in true 
allegiance, which, except on grave occasions, will not suffer it to 
be recollected,) that the throne itself, the source of all property, 
does not descend in necessary connexion with the course of blood. 
Our Sovereigns inherit, according to the statute of William and 
Mary, ‘ for settling the succession to the Crown.’ The succes. 
sion is fixed in afamily ; but the order of succession is determined, 
neither by divine right, nor by the course of nature, nor by the 
line of descent in private families, but by the special provisions of the 
statute, 

*« By this last consideration, the argument of J. K. L. and his 
predecessors is brought—where, doubtless, they did not intend to 
place it—into downright Jacobinism. .... . 

“I have now, my Lord, brought the church establishment to 
the time of the Reformation ; and, asI trust, brought it in safety. 
After all, | do not apprehend, that so far, L shall find a very serious 
antagonist in J. K. He speaks of the ‘ possessions of the ancient 
Trish church,’ in terms of such softened animosity, that we may 
easily believe him ‘ rather in sorrow than in anger.’..... 

* Henceforward, he is quite in earnest. His object is to prove, 
that the title of ‘ the ancient church, whatever it men be, has 
not legitimately descended to ‘ the Protestant clergy :’ he does not 
like to calf the establishment a church. 
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“ A very brief answer might suffice for this objection. Failure 
of title must arise from one of two .causes; the one, a legal for- 
feiture ; the other, a chasm in the legal line of succession. The 
former of these operated to the removal of the Roman clergy : let 
us see whether the latter can be asserted of the reformed. The 
case will stand thus.— — ) 

‘«'The church of Ireland, on submitting to the Pope, was 
invested with certain temporalities by Henry II. Again: 

** The church of Ireland, on renouncing the Pope, was confirmed 
in its temporalities by Henry VIII. 

“‘ If the investiture were valid, there is no reason for objecting 
to the re-investiture. This admission, and the renunciation of 
‘Papal supremacy were equally essential, or equally unessential 
things; and if the church survived the one, we may be allowed to 
believe that it was not annihilated by the other. There was no dis- 
ruption of continuity at the Reformation; the prescribed changes 
were adopted by a number of the bishops and clergy, quite suffi- 
cient to preserve the derivative character of the priesthood, and 
maintain the requisite unity of organization. These circumstances, 
sufficient (as they would be) to prove the continued catholicity of 
the church, are abundantly conclusive for its continued identity, 
as a legal and constitutional incorporation. 

“ J.K.L. rather insinuates, than presses, an objection to thi 
identity; doubtless, however, it was intended to have its force’ 
The church, before the Reformation, is called the Irish, the ancient 
Irish church ; but from the time of Henry the VIIIth. to that of 
William the IITd., it is said to have been composed of * new adven- 
turers’? and ‘ holy harpies’ from England. The argumentative 
value of this objection is worthy of the spirit from which it pro- 
ceeds; but it gives an opportunity for a few remarks. That many 
of the reformed clergy were Englishmen is true; but it is an op- 
probrium which they share with multitudes of their predecessors, 

Any, who look at the lists of our bishops and abbots before the 
Reformation, will find a great proportion of Norman and English 
names. Those who have read our history must remember, that 
the countries were connected but a very short time, when the na- 
tive clergy complained of the number of foreigners. 

“ The foreigners would have been multiplied in the interval re- 
ferred to by J. K. L., even had there been no change of religion in 
England.--++But, if in Englind religion wanted to be reformed, in 
ireland it wanted to be humanized ; the abuses were of such a na- 
ture, and so inveterate in the national habits, that they could not 
have been reclaimed, even to the popery of a civilized kingdom, 
without the removal of many of the priesthood. In this case, as 
well as in that which happened at the Reformation, custom, obsti- 
nacy, pride of country, or personal attachment to perticular eccle- 
siastics, might have prevented the adoption of the regenerated 
form...... 

“« These things are not mentioned, either from a spirit of pole: 
mical recrimination, or from a sense that they are necessary to the 
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argument. But they are truths—they have been suppressed by 
J. K. L.—and he may justify the suppression if he can, 

** There remain now, my Lord, only two things to be esta- 
blished. 

«« That the unreformed clergy were constitutionally ejected. 

‘‘ That this ejectment does not either invalidate the right of 
property in the church, or imply a right of resumption in the crown. 

‘‘The ejectment was constitutional, This, I presume will 
scarcely be questioned even-by J.K. L. and the ‘ Catholic Asso. 
ciation.” It was the genius of popery in those days to deny the 
sovereignty of a merely secular prince. The distinctions, between 
temporal and spiritual supremacy, which J. K. L. and his brethren 
have discovered, (but have not defined, ) were then.unknown. The 
Papal clergy of Ireland believed and taught, that the King was the 
liege vassal of the Pope; that he held his thrones as fiefs from the 
Holy See, and might be dispossessed at the pleasure of his Lord. 
A connexion was impossible, between such a church, and a state 
which aspired to be independent. 

‘“‘ It is, indeed, pretended by J. K. L. that the Crown transferred 
church property from the Papal to the reformed clergy, upon a 
supposition, which has not since been realized. ‘This is slily aimed, 
but it does not penetrate. The deprivation of the Papal clergy is 
one thing—the transfer of their property to another class is quite 
another. The positive good of the new order of things was a mat- 
ter of calculation, of wrong calculation, if J. K. L. will have it so; 
but the positive evil of the old order of things was a matter of ex- 
perience. The new priesthood was, at all events, negatively good ; 
and surely the state gained something when, instead of a restless 
and traitorous faction, it acquired a body of servants, who gave 
their allegiance without reservation or alloy. 

“ The history of the times presents us with an analogous case, 
Within the same period which J. K. L. deplores, as the era of the 
ejectment of the ancient church, all, or nearly all, the lay proprie- 
tors of the country were dispossessed, and for a similar reason, 
Like the clergy, they had violated the conditions, which the state 
found to be essential to its well-being: both were corrupt masses 
within the body politic, and, after a long struggle, both were finally 
thrown off by the vis medicatriz of the constitution. Accordingly, 
botlr classes were alike disinherited ; the Crown re-entered upon 
its original rights, and exercised anew its prerogative of donation, 
What positive advantages the state derives from the new proprie- 
tors, may be equally questioned in both cases. J.K.L. probably 
believes, that my Lord Lansdown, who is an absentee, or the 
farmers of Covan, who are Orangemen, are no less useless—no 
less pernicious—members of society, than ‘ Dr. Magee’ himself, 
Still the ejectment, in both cases, was just and necessary, and res- 
toration hopeless. The ancient church, and the ancient families, 
are equally extinct as landed proprietors: ‘ they were lovely in 
their lives, and in death they are not divided.’ ' oe 

* Lhave now arrived, my Lord, at the second proposition; that 
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the right of ejectment, in the Sovereign, does not imply a right of 
resumption, or affect the title of ha aveiene shat. It is very 
true, as the Crown is the source from which all property ema- 
nates, so it is the centre to which al] property tends. But, except 
in the two cazes of extinction and forfeiture, this tendency is neu- 
tralized by the antagonist powers of the law. The Crown, when it 
parts with property, to a family or a corporation, gives away a title 
as valid as it . It has not, therefore, a right of resum 
tion. It cannot re-possess itself of the lands, which, in the peri 
so often mentioned, it conferred upon the Scotch settlers in the 
north, or the English soldiers in the south ; neither can it re-enter 
on the property of the church. 

* But the law is fertile in analogies to my purpose ..... When 
Henry the Second signed the Acts of the Synod of Cashel, and 
thereby endowed the Church, the Crown relinquished the right of 
property, and assumed the right of visitation. As the forms of the 
constitution became more popular, and the importance of a religi- 
ous establishment was more generally felt to be a national concern, 
the visitorial authority was communicated to the Parliament: that 
which at first belonged to the Sovereign alone, was vested in the 
King, Lords, and Commons, in the same fulness, and with the same 
limitations. In virtue of this right, the Crown, (or the State, as 
the case may be,) made such alterations as, in its wisdom, it 
deemed expedient ; it deprived recusant members, and substituted 
others, according to the usual forms of incorporation. In this 
manner, the establishment preserved its constitutional identity, 
with those privileges and emoluments which that identity implies. 

“1 come now to consider the objections of J.K.L. He says, 
that ‘ the only end, which the law had, or ougft to have had, in 
view when it gave the possessions of the Jrish Church to the Pro- 
testant Clergy,’ was that the wass of the people might become 
Protestants ; that this end has not been and cannot be, attained ; 
and that therefore, ‘ by the laws of nature and of God,’ the state 
is bound to revoke its grant. 

* It is not easy, my Lord, to determine what we shall most ad- 
mire in this reasoning—the narrow-mindedness of the bigot, the 
abstraction of the schoolman, or the flippant arrogance of the 
modern dema The substance of it is taken from Mr. 
O’ Driscol’s Essay on Tithe; yet ‘ the Association’ may not have 
been wrong in voting him an original—there is a_fthcity in his 
manner, which almost appropriates every thing he seizes : 

‘ Contactuque omnia feedat 
Immundo, tam vox tetrum dira inter odorem.’ 


“I have not, my Lord, sufficient sagacity, to penetrate into the 
secret thoughts of princes and their cabinets: on such subjects, I 
am probably as ignorant as J. K. L. himself. But without search- 
ing so deeply, it is easy to refute every part of this impudent 

ssage. 

- fo the first place it may be ee that the end which be as- 
Vigns, was not the only, or even the principal end, proposed by the 
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goverment, or pursued by the Church. | have already mentioned, 
that one important end was attained, in the removal of a disaffected 


Such was the Papal priesthood of former times, and 
with former times only, is the argument concerned.—But to re« 
turn. The Church prescribes to its ministers no missionary duties 
—and it would have prescribed them, had the state commanded 
Nor would an express command have been necessary ; by the or- 
dinary influence of the Crown, a missionary character might easily 
bane bbe given to the clergy. .. . It is probable, indeed, that a mis- 
sionary zeal will now spread among our ministry. Popery has 
thrown open her ancient armouries, and drawn forth the poisoned 
weapons of her warfare. Protestantism will be no less vigilant on 
her side—J. K. L. and his associates may have reason to repent 
their insolent aggressions. 

“ But if this was not the only end of government, J. K. L. says 
that it ought to have been.” — 


Having shewn Dr. Doyle’s errors on this subject, and 
observed on the gross inconsistency of the charges brought 
against the Established Church in Ireland, on account of 
her wealth, DecLan adds, : 


* J. K. L. is zealous for the oo eprom of apostolical poverty, 
and, in the vehemence of his zeal, he urges the government toa 
holy war upon the possessions of the Church. What evidence can 
he adduce, that his own order has adopted the poverty of the 
apostles? How will he explain away the commandment of his 
Church ?—Is not that Church looking wistfully after her ancient 
grandeur? Js she not now, in her comparative adversity, receiving 
as much as the Establishment? _ Uer bishops, probebiy, do not 
receive.as much, nor perhaps her priests in the North of Ireland. 

But, through the rest of the island, it is notorious, that the income 

of the parish priests, and still more of their curates, is greater than 

that of the same ranks among the established clergy. J. K.L. speaks, 

in terms sufficiently contemptuous, of a regium* donum ; good rea- 

son he has to reject it. Besides, my Lord, the tithes do not come 
Jrom the poor man ; not so with the revenues of the priest. The 
entire system of his profession is one vast engine for grinding down 
the poor ; its hundred arms catch the victim at every turn, and—as 
with the purgatory which has been invented for a similar — 
he is not suffered to escape, un/il he has paid the dast farthing. 

* J. K. L. says, that ‘ those who receive tithes are not the pas- 
tors of the People. Hinc ille lachryme. This may be a good 
reason why J. K. L. should be angry ; but no reason why tithes 
should not be paid. The Clergy. as the impropriators, claim 
tithes by the law of the land. J. K. L. has not impugned the title 
of the Duke of Devonshire; and his Grace holds no less than 
twenty livings. Why not be equally lenient to a parson who holds. 


one?” 
oJ. Ku i. has shewn too, h ineiéentally, thot the tithe 
systerh in Irplapd, has been.of i Te benehit,—When * the 
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House.of Commons, by a wise vote, secured their grazing lands 
from the inroads of the parson, cattle not crops, was the produce 
of Ireland,’ (page 36.) Roused by the wisdom of the Commons, 
and recollecting, perhaps, the policy of Charlemagne, the hitherto 
lazy parsons began to encourage agriculture. J. K. L. acquaints us 
with the result. ‘ By tillage, Ireland has been rendered the gra- 
nary of the empire, and exports, after maintaining her own vast 

pulation, corn to the value of several millions annually,’ (page 
36.) And now, my Lord, can J. K. L. deny, that the Established 
Church is an advantage to Ireland, and to the empire ?” 


But we must stop, though there is much more in this ex- 
cellent pamphlet, which we are desirous to bring under our 
reader’s notice. We earnestly recommend the whole of this 
admirable publication to the attention of the public; and 
we do not hesitate, on their behalf, to return the warmest 
thanks to its able and enlightened author. 

We have been so long detained by the superior impart- 
ance of DrecLan’s publication, that we have scarcely an 
space left for remarks on the third pamphlet whose title 
appears at the head of this article. e should not, how- 
ever, be able to promise our readers, that they would find 
much novelty in that oss owt But it embraces all the 
subjects of Dr. Doyle’s performance, and contains various 
just observations ; some particularly on our Liturgy. We 
feel the less regret at being obliged. to confine ourselves to 
a favourable mention of it gece he as a critic may 
possibly be not well qualified to do justice to its merits, 
immediately after his perusal of the masterly pages of De- 
cLAN. There are, however, two quotations in the pamphlet 
before us, which, notwithstanding our present extremely 
narrow limits, we shall submit to our readers. The obser- 
vations on church property by Mr. Burke, in hts celebrated 
pamphlet on the pea Revolution, are so well known, 
that we may pass over the citations from his work, in the 
publication now under our notice ; more particularly, as the 
same citations have been lately before the public, in an 
other and valuable pamphlet on church property in Ireland, 
written under the signature of S. N.*; and attributed to a 
Member of the Episcopal bench of that country. But, for 
those amongst our readers who may not yet have perused 
the late Charge of the Archbishop of Cashel, we give the 
seat quotation from his just remarks on church pro- 
perty in Ireland. 


“ It must, L admit, be a point of indifference to the revenue of 
the state, whether the proprietor of the soil, or the rector of the 
parish, profit by the tenth of its produce ; but it cannot be a point 





* Published by Rivingtons. 
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of indifference to the well-being of the St®te, whether that portion 
be bestowed on one who is thereby bound to the discharge of ‘cer+ 
tain official obligations, of certain religious and social. duties towards 
those amongst whom he resides, (and we desire it to be remem- 
bered, that residence is one of his ‘ official obligations ;’) or upon 
one, who would be bound by it, to no official obligation whatsvever. 
The latter may indeed covet the property of the former; but, were 
he to obtain possession of it, it would be a possession which the 
title-deeds of his estate have not conveyed to him, and which no 
law of the land ever recognized as his ; \t would be a direct spolia- 
tion, as impolitic as unjust. 


The other quotation to which we have alluded, is from 
a speech made in Parliament by Lord Maryborough, then 
Mr. Wellesley Pole, and Chief Secretary for Ireland. This 
quotation was also in the pamphlet of S. N. from which the 
author of the publication now before us appears to have 
taken it. The statement of Lord Maryborough should be 
particularly attended to. 


‘‘ T asked an honourable friend of mine this morning, a part 
of whose estate is tithe-free, what was the difference of the rent 
which he received for the land that was tithe-free, and for that 
which was not? He told me he received ten shillings an acre 
more fur-the land that was tithe-free than he did for the other. I 
then asked him what was the amount of the tithe on that part of 
his land of equal quality, and contiguous to the other, which was 
subject to it? He anid, about fourteen pence per acre.” 


Here we have at least one remarkable instance, to shew 
the nature of the benefit which the Irish peasantry might 
derive from all their lands being made tithe-free ; and one 
proof of the galling and intolerable burden, which (accord- 
ing to the popish Bishop Doyle,) the payment of tithes to the 
Protestant Clergy imposes on them. Truly, if Lord Wex- 
LESLEY, by the nominal abolition of tithes in Ireland, but, 
in effect, their transfer into the hands of rack-rent Landlords 
and oppressive Middlemen, shall conduct the peasantry of 
that country “ into a land flowing with milk and honey— 
the joy of all lands,” he will not merely be the Mosgs, 
but the HoneNLOoHnE of Ireland. . 

Dr. Doyle may be assured, that however the execution 
of his proposed transfer of lrish tithes might gratify the 
hostile feelings of himself and the rest of the Popish priests, 
against the Protestant church, and gain popularity amongst 
a number of selfish persons, who would hope to participate in 
the spoil; it would injure rather than serve the Irish Roman 
Catholic populace; while such inflammatory publications 
as that with which he has favoured them—fit aids to the 
speeches of his friend. and example, Mr. O’Connell—must 
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contribuee te mar or impede the best efforts for ‘the aine- 
lioration of their condition. 





TO OUR READERS. 

Notice having been given in Parliament, that questions of 
importance relative to the Church in Ireland, will be brought 
forward early in March ; we have been obliged to give, ‘in 
our present Number, the whole of the above ldng article, 
which under other circumstances we should have divided. 
We trust that the pressing importance of the subject, at 
this crisis, will sieaa our excuse for the extraordinary length 
of the article, which has compelled us, most reluctantly to 
defer two critiques we had prepared, They shall appear in 
our next publication. 

Had we not cited fully from Dr. Doyle’s performance, 
what he addueed as reasons for his proposed transfer of 
tithes, we might appear to have ell the Popish Doctor 
unfairly ; and had we, in any representation of the answer 
of DecLANn, mutilated Ais arguments, we should have treated 
Him and the Public with injustice. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lectures upon Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding. By the Rev. D. 
Lardner, of the University of Dublin, and M.R.L.A. Part I. 4s. 

A Selection of the Geological Memoirs contained in the Annales des Mines. 
By H. T. De La Beche, Esq. F.R.S. Svo, 18s. 

A Grammar of Infinite Forms; or, the Mathematical Elements of Ancient 
Philosophy and Mythology. By W. Howison. Post 8vo, 5s. 

Essays on Various Subjects of Belles Lettres. By D. Scott, M.D. Minister of 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The Rev. W.S. Gilly will shortly publish A Narrative of 
an Excursion to the Mountains of Piemont, in the Year 
1823, and Researches among the Vaudois ; with Illustrations 
of the very Interesting History of these Protestant Inhabi- 
tants of the Cottian Alps, with an Appendix containing Im- 
portant Documents from Ancient MSS. In One Volame, 
Quarto; with a Map and other Engravings. | 

Captain Brooke has nearly ready for the Press, 4 Narra- 
live of a Short Residence in Norwegian Lapland; with an 
Account of a Winter's Journey, performed with Rein Deer, 
through Norwegian Russia and Swedish Lapland, inter- 
spersed with numerous Plates and various Particulars re- 
lating to the Laplanders. 

A Work is in the Press, entitled Olympia. Topography, 
illustrative of the actual State of Olympia, and the Ruins of 
the City of Elis. By John Spencer Stanhope, Esq. F.R.S. 
Correspondent of the Institute of France. In Imperial 
Folio ; with numerous Plates engraved by G. Cooke, John 
Pye, E. Finden, &c. &c. from Drawings by Mr. Dewint. 

A Society, under the Patronage of His Majesty, has been 
long established, for abolishing the Practice of employin 
Children to sweep Chimnies. A Volume, in Prose and 
Verse, to be entitled The Climbing Boy’s Album ; containing 
Contributions from some of the most Eminent Writers of the 
Day, illustrated with Engravings from designs by Mr. Craik- 
shank, will be published in the course of the present Season. 

Mr. Charles Westmacott will publish early in April, | 
British GALLERIES of ART, ‘arranged in One Volume, 
illustrated with Portraits and Views of the Principal Galle- 
ries. It will be dedicated to His Majesty. 








